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WARREN G. HARDING: APOSTLE OF PEACE 


FRIEND OF PEACE AND A LOVER OF CONCORD 
.—the words seem to sum up all that the newspaper 
editors, government officials and men of high standing people.” 

in the nation were saying of President Warren G. Harding, after 
the sudden news of his passing came from San Francisco. This 
note runs through the summaries of his life and achievements that 


have been filling so many 
newspaper columns dur- 
ing the past week. The 


outstanding accomplish- . 


ment of his Administra- 
tion, think most com- 
mentators, was the 
Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference, and it 
was to further his proj- 
ect of promoting inter- 
national peace through 


. American participation 


in a World Court of 
Justice that he devoted 
his most important fo- 
rensic efforts in that 
last speech-making trip 
across the country which 
fatally weakened his 
physical powers. The 
Washington Conference 
“will go down in the 
brightest book of world 
history,” says the New 
York World, a political 
opponent, as ‘‘the first 
great participation in a 
voluntary reduction of 
war machinery by the 
enlightened forces of civ- 
ilization.”” ‘‘My soul 
yearns for peace,”’ cried 
President Harding at St. 


Louis, and it is again 


and again emphasized 
in the public prints that 
this yearning was not 
merely the statesman’s 
policy, but the spon- 


‘taneous revelation of 


the nature of the man. 
To the last, says one 
correspondent who ac- 
companied him on his 
trip, Warren G. Harding 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Twenty-ninth President of the United States, 
November 2, 1865—August 2, 1923. 


maintained ‘“‘that patience and understanding eventually would 
dispose of all questions for the best interests of the American 
The dominant characteristic of our twenty-ninth 
President, says Oscar 8. Straus, who knew many Presidents well, 
‘““was to bring peace and happiness to all our people.” ‘‘He left 
with the people he loved a rare example of gentleness in high of- 


fice,’ declared Secretary 
Hughes, the Chief of his 
Cabinet, while a Mem- 
ber of Congress affirms 
that ‘“‘next to Lincoln, 
Harding was the most 
human man who ever 
oceupied the executive 
chair.” 

This human quality is 
emphasized by many an 
editorial writer. ality 
was always difficult to 
think of him as the 
President of the United 
States,’ writes Boyden 
Sparkes in the New York 
Tribune. That is, while 
“he looked the part 
more than any of his 
immediate predeces- 
sors,’ and ‘‘behaved 
with a nicely adjusted 
dignity befitting the of- 
fice,’ yet— 

“One always had the 
feeling that when the 
blinds of the White 
House were down he 
would be smiling to him- 
self at the thought of 
Dick Crissinger, bare- 
footed Dick, with whom 
he used to steal water- 
melons, as Governor of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board; of Doe Sawyer’s 
thin shoulders support- 
ing the epaulettes of a 
brigadier-general; of big 
loud-voiced Ed Scobie 
as Director of the Mint.” 


This man did not 
fight his way to the 
Presidency. Readers of 
the newspaper biogra- 
phies of President Har- 
ding can not but have 
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noted the importance of the absence of political strife and the 
constant accumulation of friendships. Warren Gamaliel Harding 
Like so many of 

He completed 


was born in rural Ohio on November 2, 1865. 

our Chief Executives, he began life on a farm. 
his education in a small college, really of the academy grade, and 
at nineteen went to 
work in a newspaper 
office in Marion, Ohio. 
In 1884 he bought the 
Marion Star, which he 
eontinued to control un- 
til a few months ago. 
“There was 
strike in the office of the 
Star.’’ His ownership of 
a Republican Ohio news- 
paper and his natural 
gift for public speaking 
led him easily into poli- 
tics. In 1898 he was 
elected to the State 
Senate. He became 
Lieutenant-Governor in 
1903 and was defeated 
for the Governorship by 
Judson Harmon in 1910. 
He was “regular” in 
1912. In 1914 he was 
elected to the United 
States Senate and en- 
tered the field of na- 
tional politics. As tem- 
porary Chairman he 
made the keynote speech 
at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 
1916. His service in the 
Senate was inconspicu- 
ous, but by 1920, as a 
New York Times writer 
notes, ‘‘he was on 
friendly terms with all 
the Senate leaders and 
liked by all the Sen- 
ators.’”’ He was a ‘“‘dark 
horse’ candidate from 
the beginning for the 
1920 nomination, and 
was selected on _ the 
tenth ballot at the Chi- 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


“Tt will be my purpose to carry out the policies which he has begun for the service 
of the American people, and for meeting their responsibilities wherever they may 


‘Warren G. Harding brought to the Presidency an infinite pa- 
tience and kindness in dealing with public questions and men, which 
enabled him to handle the problems of government without the 
stress and worry which had handicapped many of his prede- 
cessors.”’ In his dealings with Congress, continues this pa- 
per, he ‘‘preferred the 
role of counsellor rather 
than dictator.’’ His fa- 
vorite conception of the 
American Government, 
as the New York Times 
tells us, ‘“was of a great 
institution, less depen- 
dent upon any individual 
than upon the drive be- 
hind it of an intelligent 
and honest democracy.” 
To the New York Herald 
it seems that he was 
a man who had ‘‘come 
to the kingdom for such 
a time as this.”” Warren 
G. Harding was more 
than a man whom the 
people elected, ‘‘he was 
a man they loved’’— 


“Each President of 
the last generation has 
made his own particular 
personal appeal to his 
countrymen. Cleve- 
land’s rugged courage, 
MeKinley’s gentleness 
and tact, Roosevelt’s 
strength and _ fervor, 
Taft’s good nature, Wil- 
son’s intellectual ideal- 
ism—all these drew peo- 
ple toward their pos- 
sessors. President Har- 
ding was one who at- 
tracted to himself the 
intimate affection of the 
people.” 


And strange as it may 
seem, this very calm 
friendliness of President 
Harding’s wore him out 
as much as _ bellicosity 
would have done. As 
the New York Sun and 
Globe puts it: 


eago Convention, after arise. For this purpose I shall seek the cooperation of all those who have been 


a deadlock over Wood, 
Lowden and Johnson. 
The explanation of this 
victory has been given 
in President Harding’s own words in which he told how he 
felt the night be’ore the nomination: 


“With Wood, Johnson and Lowden out of the way, I knew 
I could count on friends in every one of their delegations, because 
I had followed in my pre-convention campaigning the rule that 
has guided me throughout my political career, which is not to 
hurt any one’s feelings or to step on anybody’s toes if I could find 
foot room elsewhere. I figured that if politeness and an honest 
desire not to humiliate any rival just for the sake of winning 
a few votes were ever going to produce anything, this was the 
time. Other fellows, just as competent as I, or more so, had 
made enemies, and it looked to me that there was no one in 
sight that the convention could unite on except myself.”’ 


Thus, as we read in the New York Journal of Commerce, 


associated with the President during his term of office. 
their efforts to assist him, I wish to remain in office that they may assist me, I 
have faith that God will direct the destinies of our nation.”’ 


Those who have given “Few, none perhaps, 
can say how much effort 
it cost him to fill the 
hard réle of conciliator 
and to dominate strife in 
party, section and class by the force of calm and gentle example. 
He must have kept his temper and his will to be friendly by a hun- 
dred difficult efforts. He died a man physically worn out, and 
almost till the end, unexpectedly so. When one thinks of the 
force it required to lead a nation from all the discontents and 
agitations that followed the war, and conduct it by sheer per- 
sonality and example toward an era of good-will, one can under- 
“stand where the effort that wearied his body may have gone. 

“Tt is the nation’s loss that he died in the midst of his fight for 
peace, and his glory that he carried on, as an unflinching internal 
peacemaker, to the end.” 


‘““A calm man,” was the characterization of President Harding, 
by Samuel G,. Blythe in a Saturday Evening Post article, appear- 
ing just before the President’s death. ‘‘His policy is that a 
great many things that are wrong will right themselves, if given 
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time,’’ said this veteran political observer. ‘‘Calmly and with 
no particular ballyhoo,” we read on, President Harding remedied 
the nation’s economie situation to this extent: 


““He has reduced national expenditures to about three billion 
dollars a year, of which almost two billions are expenses entirely 
incident upon and related to the war, such as interest on our 
bonded indebtedness and other war entailments. For the first 
time since the war this country is now back to a close, economical 
business basis, and with a surplus instead of a large deficit in 
sight. That is, the receipts of the Government are greater than 
the expenditures by a large amount of money, because Harding 
has insisted upon the strictest economy in both appropriation 
and expenditure, and because of his budget plan. 

“That has not reduced taxes, but it is paving the way for the 
reduction of taxes. Furthermore, it has shown a way to the 
States and the municipalities to control their expenditures and, 
ultimately, reduce their taxes. It isn’t a millennium, by any 
means, but it is somewhat millennial. It is the biggest step 
forward toward a business administration of the affairs of this 
country that has been taken.”’ 


The record of President Harding’s Administration in the field 
of foreign affairs was summed up in his last prepared speech, 
which his illness prevented him from delivering, but which was 
given to the press two days before his death. Under his adminis- 
tration, he said, ‘‘we have strengthened our friendly relation- 
ships, and have done much to promote peace in the world.” 
When he came into office the country was still in a technical state 
of war with the Central Powers, owing to the rejection of the 
Versailles Treaty by the United States. In this situation, he 
said, ‘“‘the Administration promptly undertook the accomplish- 
ment of four main tasks,”’ namely: 


“First—The reestablishment of peace with the Central 
Powers, and the orderly settlement of those important after- 
problems of war which directly involved the United States. 

‘‘Second—The protection and promotion, amid the chaos of 
confliction of national interests, of the just rights.of the United 


~ States and the legitimate interests of American citizens. 
““Third—The creation of an international situation, so far as 


the United States might contribute thereto, which would give 
the best assurances of peace for the future. 

““Fourth—The pursuit of the traditional American policy 
of friendly cooperation with our sister Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere.” ‘ 


These aims, he continued, have born fruit in a satisfactory 
peace treaty with the Central Powers; a settlement of the terms 
of Great Britain’s $4,500,000,000 war debt to the United States, 
a similar settlement with Finland, and progress toward a settle- 
ment with our other Allies; the establishment of America’s 
rights in mandated regions; the development of a better under- 
standing with Mexico; a practical demonstration of friendship 
toward the Russian people by an expenditure of $66,000,000 in 
famine relief; the assurance of safety for the Christian minorities 
in the Near Hast; and : 
the steady growth of 
good-will between this 
nation and the Latin- 
American — republics. 
Of the Administration’s 
outstanding historical 
monumental achieve- 
ment in foreign rela- 
tions, the Washington 
Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, he 
said: 
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“Quite apart from 
specific engagements, it 
was a distinct achieve- 
ment to produce a new 
state of mind, a reign 
of good-will, and with 
it new assurances with 
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A SILENT WITNESS TO HIS HUMANITY 


With this contribution to Tur Lirerary Digest fund for the child war victims in 

Central and Southeastern Europe, President Harding wrote: 

blessing for ourselves, I am sure He will bless us the more abundantly if we share . 
our good fortunes in acts cf sympathy and human fellowship.” 


respect to our relations in the Far East. More, there has been 
revealed to the world the way of peace, and if humanity and 
its governments will only accept the indicated way, that which 
has been a world lament may be turned to a universal pwon 
of rejoicing.” 

President Harding concluded this, his fe message to the 


people, with the following plea for the World Court 


“T have thus far made no allusion to the hungering of human- 
ity for new assurances that the world may be equally blest. 
Peace ought to be the supreme blessing to all mankind. Armed 
warfare is abhorrent to the ideal civilization. Nations ought 
no more need resort to force in the settlement of their disputes or 
differences than do men in this enlightened day. Out of this 
conviction, out of my belief in a penitent world, craving for the 
agencies of peace, out of the inevitable Presidential contact with 
the World War’s havoe and devastation and the measureless 
sorrow, which attended and has followed, I would be insensible 
to duty and violate all the sentiments of my heart and all my 
convictions if I failed to urge American support of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

“T do not know that such a Court will be unfailing in the 
avoidance of war, but I know it is a step in the right direction 
and will prove an advance toward international peace for which 
the reflective conscience of mankind is calling.” 


The outstanding facts of President Harding’s Administration 
are thus briefly summarized by the Associated Press: 


Reestablishment of peace with Germany and Austria. 

The calling of the Arms Conference, which approved the 
Naval Limitation Treaty and the Four-Power Pacifie pact. 

Ratification of the treaty with Colombia, resulting from the 
partitioning of Panama. 

Revision of the tax and tariff laws. 

Restriction of immigration. 

Farmer aid legislation with particular reference to easier credits. 

Establishment of the Budget Bureau. 

Veto of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. 

- Extension of the program of aid for wounded, sick and disabled 
veterans of the World War. 

Advocacy of American participation in the World Court. 


The last act of President Harding’s official life, which so unex- 
pectedly ended in tragedy, was the swing around the circle to 
visit the Western States and Alaska. He left Washington on 
June 20th to travel 7,500 miles in 39 days. He visited St. 
Louis, where he argued eloquently for the World Court; Kansas 
City, where he advocated railroad consolidation; Hutchinson, 
Kansas, where he spoke to the farmers; Denver, where he came 
out strongly for enforcement for the dry law; Salt Lake City, 
where he delivered a carefully prepared speech on taxation. 
This was only a part of the speech-making which was accom- 
panied by strenuous sightseeing. He was in Alaska on July 8th, 
and returned by way of Vancouver to Seattle, where he made a 
speech on the Alaskan problem. The following day, July 28th, 
signs of ptomaine poisoning appeared, and he was rushed to San 
Francisco. Here pneu- 
monia set in and the 
President rapidly be- 
came worse, but the 
crisis seemed to pass— 
favorably, and the phy- 
sicians had announced 
that he was on the 
road to recovery, when, 
at 7:30 P.M.on August 
2nd, he died, suddenly . 
and peacefully, from a 
stroke of cerebral apo- 
plexy. At the moment 
of death, Mrs. Harding 
was reading to the Pres- 
ident and his last words 
were, That’sgood! Go 
on, read some more.” 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ALASKA’S RESOURCES 


HE LAST PUBLIC SPEECH of President Harding 
was his plea at Seattle on July 27 to save Alaska from 
those who would exploit her resources so recklessly as 
This will link the name of Harding with Alaska, 


” 


to ruin them. 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, “‘in a very vivid sense. 
‘Against a program of ruinous exploitation we must stand 
firmly,” said Mr. Harding, and “‘our adopted program must be 
a development of Alaska for the Alaskans.” What, then, are 
the resources, the riches of mine, forest, field, river, and sea, 
that now demand pres- 
ervation? 
Alaska, 
agree, is the most mis- 
understood of our na- 
tional territories. The 
average American, ac- 
eording to a Western 
writer, pictures this po- 
tential empire as a fro- 
zen country, populated 
mostly by Eskimos and 
polar bears, and with 
gold deposits hidden here 
and there in inaccessible 
mountain ranges. But 
a perusal of recent maga- 
zine and newspaper ar- 
ticles on Alaska, the dis- 
patches of 
dents who accompanied 
President Harding’s par- 
ty, the latest report of 
the Governor of the 
Territory, together with informative booklets published by the 
Department of the Interior and books by reliable authors on 
the resources of Alaska, reveal an entirely different picture. 
We find, for instance, this glimpse of the Territory’s little- 
known resources in ‘‘Alaska, an Empire in the Making,’ by 
J. J. Underwood (Dodd, Mead and Co.): 


most writers 


correspon- 


From the Keystone View Company 


JUST A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF ALASKA’S RICHEST ASSETS 


“The years that have passed since Alaska came into the 
possession of the United States have disclosed to an astonished 
world its great wealth and wonderful possibilities. Its auriferous 
gravels have yielded untold treasure; its colonies of seal and 
other mammals have loaded the markets with valuable and 
beautiful furs; its seas have given up their wealth of food fishes; 
its barren tundras have presented us the nucleus of the reindeer 
industry and taught a lesson in the civilization of savage tribes; 
its agricultural possibilities promise returns in excess of all 
expectation; its unmeasured timber areas will furnish wood pulp 
and lumber long after other forests have been exhausted; and its 
undelved coal-mines suggest a national opulence beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

“Bigness is the dominant note of Alaska’s scenery. Bigness 
is the dominant note in the hearts and minds of Alaska’s people. 
It is a land of big mountains, big rivers, big forests, big glaciers, 
big distances, big men. 

“Her rivers, like her forests, are contradictory. Kissed by 
summer’s suns and fed by winter’s snows, they come tearing 
down caifions like herds of wild and frightened horses, tossing 
high their foaming spray to warn the impudent. voyageur who 
would dare their fury in his flimsy canoe. Others flow serenely 
over sandy bottoms, clear and sparkling, like sheets of silver. 

‘“Vet with all the various moods and fancies that are born of 
scenery so beautiful that it makes the heart ache, Alaska essen- 
tially is a land of plenitude—bounteousness. Beneath her 
covering of moss and vegetation mineral treasure worth count- 
less millions lies hidden; her broad acres are covered with a 
riotous growth of wild grain and luxuriant grasses; her forests 
are filled with ripened timber; beneath her sod are billions of 
tons of coal. With extravagant generosity she has provided 
that posterity shall be nurtured and warmed with the food and 
fuel of her bosom. 


Exposed coal-veins at Nenana, on the Government Railroad. 


“The herring fishing industry is being developed on a com- 
mercial basis. A few years ago the Alaska herring was used 
only for bait and for manufacturing fertilizer. Now these 
fishes are shipped to the markets of the world, in competition 
with the Norwegian herring, which they equal in flavor and 
nutritive value. Halibut are packed in ice and shipped to 
Seattle, thence to the markets in the Hastern States. Much of 
the halibut served in the New York hotels comes from Peters- 
burg and its environs. 

““Within one hundred miles of Cordova lie the great Bering 
River coal-fields. Within two hundred miles of Seward are 
located the great Mat- 
anuska coal measures. 
Surrounding each are 
countless millions of tons 
of smelting ore in vary- 
ine degrees of richness 
and diversification of 
mineral. Perhaps the 
most important feature 
of the Alaska coal land, 
so far as the people of the 
whole of the United 
States are concerned, 
lies in the fact that these 
fields are about 1,500 
miles closer to the Phil- 
ippines than is the naval 
coal base at San Fran- 
c1sco. 

“ Alaska’s agricultural 
lands are in the same 
latitude as Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland, and are 
larger than all three 
combined. Moreover, the 
Alaskan lands have the 
advantage of the temper- 
ing influence of the Japan 
eurrent, which is larger 
than the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. There are many great 
valleys—the Yukon, the Tanana, the Kuskokwim, the Susitna, 
the White, and several others—where agriculture eventually 
will support a large population. There is both room and oppor- 
tunity for the settler. 

“Vegetables can be grown in nearly every part of Alaska with 
astonishing suecess. At practically all of the military posts and 
at nearly every city in Alaska there are a few truck gardens. 
Even at Coldfoot, on the Koyukuk River, a considerable 
distance within the Arctic Circle, potatoes, cabbages, peas, 
turnips and rhubarb are successfully matured, to say noth- 
ing of excellent berries of large size and delicious flavor. 

“It may sound like a wild dream to say that within a few 
years, European immigrants, instead of landing at New York, 
will land on the Pacific Coast, to make productive the unoccu- 
pied areas of land in the West and in Alaska, but it is a 
dream that likely will come true, for Alaska is capable of raising 
every pound of beef, every sort of vegetable, and every pound of 
butter or other dairy product that her people will need till the 
white population increases to two hundred times its present 
number.” 


It was the discovery of gold in the Klondike in 1896 that first 
attracted the attention of the world to Alaska and her resources. 
This brought tens of thousands of prospectors into the Yukon 
region. Three years later the rich Nome fields were found. 
But even at that time, thirty years after the United States 
acquired the territory by purchase from Russia, ‘‘the general 
public was still almost entirely ignorant of the geography and 
resources of Alaska,”’ writes Mr. Underwood. In fact, agrees 
Andrew J. Stone, in a Century Magazine article: 


““We scarcely know the full extent of this mineral wealth. 
Only in a few spots has the surface of these great deposits been 
scratched, but this much is certain: here lies more gold than in 
California and Colorado, more copper than in Montana and 
Arizona, more coal than in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio; and all the minerals to be found in the States are also 
deposited here, with others besides.” 
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WHERE ALASKA’S GOLD, COAL, OIL, TIN, 


“Resourees?”’ writes Sherman Rogers in The Outlook. It is 


his belief that— 


““Until the proper development has taken place it is impossible 
to estimate even approximately the probable value of Alaska’s 
natural resources. They are varied and immense. Of that 
there is no question. Coal, oil, copper, gold, silver, lead, marble, 
timber, fish, fur, agriculture. No single State in the Union can 
boast of the great. variety of assets that Alaska contains.” 


It is from government sources, however, that exact figures are 
obtained. The following facts are brought out in Governor 
Bone’s latest report to the Secretary of the Interior: 


“During 42 years of mining Alaska has produced gold to the 
value of $328,104,093. The value of the Territory’s mineral 
output during 1921 was: Gold, $8,073,540; copper, $7,354,496; 
silver, $761,085; coal, $496,394; lead, $68,279; platinum and 
allied metais, $2,670; tin, $2,400; petroleum, marble, gypsum 
and quick-silver, $245,260, a total of $17,004,124. The total 
value of Alaska’s mineral production for the preceding year was 
$23,303,757. 

““Coal-mining shows some growth, tho it remains to be proven 
that Alaska high-grade coal will in the near future be mined for 
export. The search for Alaska oil-fields was vigorously con- 
tinued in 1921, tho, except at Katalla, there has yet been no 
drilling. The placer-mining industry in 192] showed a pros- 
perous growth compared with previous years. The most 
important event of the year to the future of the mining industry 
was the practical completion of the government railroad. This 
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is 467 miles long, runs from Seward to Fairbanks, and ecst over 
$56,000;000. / 

““The fisheries industry of Alaska showed a further decline in 
the year 1921 over that of the preceding year, the result, in large 
part, of the decreased pack of canned salmon. The number of 
persons employed were 15,070, and the total active investment 
in 1921 was $39,001,874. The total value of Alaska’s fishery 
products in 1921, exclusive of seal and other aquatic furs, was 
$24,086,867, a decrease of $17,405,257 from the preceding year. 
The output of canned salmon in 1921 consisted of 2,596,826 
cases, valued at $19,632,744, as compared with 4,429,463 cases 
in 1920, valued at $35,602,800. 

‘““The total commerce of Alaska for the calendar year 1921 was 
$65,954,566, a decrease of $42,375,329 from the amount in 1920. 
The total commerce with the United States was $63,541,381, 
as against $106,586,095 in 1920, a decrease of $43,044,814. 

“The work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of 
Alaska includes the Social Service, the Medieal Service, and the 
Reindeer Service, with a field foree in Alaska during the year of 
5 superintendents, 144 teachers, 8 physicians, and 14 nurses. 
The Alaska Superintendent of the Bureau is W. T. Lopp, with 
headquarters in Seattle. 

‘“‘Reindeer herds are now distributed among the principal 
native settlements from Point Barrow to the Alaska Peninsula. 
It is estimated that if there has been the usual 20 per cent. 
increase there would now be in Alaska approximately 259,000 
reindeer, two-thirds of which belong to the natives and one- 
third to the Lapps and whites. 

““The Territory has its own fiscal system, controlled by laws 
enacted by the Territorial legislature, which is entirely separate 
and apart from the revenues received by the Federal Govern- 
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FACTS ABOUT ALASKA 


The coast-line of Alaska, measuring around all of the 
islands, is approximately 26,000 miles long, more than the 
distance around the world. 

The gross area of Alaska is 590,804 square miles, or 
more than the combined area of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
eut, New York, New, Jersey, Pennsy. lvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Vi irginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Alaska has the highest mountain—Mount MeKinley— 
in North America. Its altitude is 20,464 feet. 

The Yukon River has a total length of nearly three 
thousand miles, and it is about the fifth largest stream in 
the world. It is navigable for river vessels for a distance 
of about twenty-four hundred miles. 

According to the estimates of competent engineers 
and geologists, the coal in Alaska is sufficient to sustain 
the people of the United States for 5,300 years at the 
present rate of consumption. 

Alaska contains about twenty active volcanoes. 

The cod banks of Alaska are said by the United States 


Fish Commission to be among the finest in the world. 
The same is true of the halibut banks. 

Statistics show that in Alaska there is less erime per 
capita than in any State in the Union. 

—From “Alaska, an ih ae in the Making,” by J. J. 


Underwood (Dodd, Mead & Company). 


Alaska already has produced more than $1,000,000,000 
in wealth. 

Wheat grown in the Territory has taken first prize at 
Minneapolis. 

Alaska is the greatest per capita contributor to the 
national revenues. 

As an investment the Territory, which cost the United 
States a paltry $7,200,000 (less than two cents an acre), 
won several hundred per cent. a year on its original cost. 

he Governor of Alaska told me two years ago that if 
ae taxes collected in the United States from the people, ‘ 
the industries and resources equaled per capita similar 
collections from Alaska, the yearly national revenues 
would exceed $20,000,000,000. 

—From an article by Burt M. McConnell in The 
Dearborn Independent. 


‘ment from business and trade licenses, and which are covered 
into and disbursed from the Alaska Fund in the Federal Treasury. 
“At the close of the year covered by this report, there were 
15 Territorial and three national banks doing business in the 
Territory, and there were also, at this time, 214 domestic and 
428 foreign corporations transacting business in Alaska, 
“Alaska boasts of a teaching force which is more highly 
trained and experienced than that of any State in the Union. 
The average teaching experience of Alaska teachers is eight 
years. With the exception of those who handle vocational sub- 
jects, high-school teachers are college or university graduates, 
and seventy per cent. of the elementary school teachers are 
either normal school or college graduates.” 


According to the census of 1920 the population of Alaska was 
55,036, representing an apparent decrease of 9,320 since 1910. 
““Towever,’’ we are told in a Department of the Interior booklet 
of ‘‘General Information Regarding the Territory of Alaska,’’ 
‘this census was taken in the depth of winter, when only per- 
manent residents could be enumerated, whereas, had it been 
taken in the summer, many thousands of miners, cannery em- 
ployees and others would have swelled the total.’?’ The 1910 
eensus, we are told was taken in the spring. Other facts 
about Alaska, we read in this government booklet, are these: 


“The executive power is vested in the Governor, who is ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of four years, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“The legislative power is vested in a Territorial legislature 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

“The judicial power of the Territory is vested in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Alaska. 

“The Territory elects a Delegate to Congress, who may par- 
ticipate in debate, but who has no vote. 

“The principal shipments from the United States to Alaska 
during the past three years were chemicals, automobiles, coal, 


coffee, confectionery, eggs, electrical machinery and other. 
manufactures of iron and steel, explosives, fruits, boots and 
shoes, meat and dairy products, mineral oils, sugar, tobacco, 
vegetables, and manufactures of paper, wood and wool. The 
value of shipments from the United States to Alaska declined 
by nearly one-half from 1920 to 1921. 

‘‘Winter rye and. winter wheat can be successfully grown in the 
interior of Alaska wherever the snowfall is deep enough to 
protect the grain from severe winter temperatures, say, from 
30 to 40 inches. Hay is successfully made every season from 
native grasses and from grain sown for the purpose. 

“The Fourteenth Census shows that the total acreage of 
crops harvested in Alaska in 1919 was 4,473 acres and the value 
of the products was $393,902. 

“Of the agricultural land tributary to the government rail- 
road in the Cook Inlet and Susitna region it is estimated that 
1,296,000 acres are suitable for farming without costly drainage. 
This area would provide for 8,100 farms of 160 acres each. 
About half of the best-class farming land lies in the Susitna 
and Matanuska Valleys. The government railroad traverses 
the Matanuska Valley, and also passes through the Susitna 
Valley. 

‘‘Homestead claim may be initiated by any person having the 
qualifications required of an applicant for land in the United 
States, and a homestead entry made in the United States does 
not operate to disqualify him.” 


From all this Mr. Underwood reaches in his book the conelu- 
sion that— 


‘Tn the years yet to be Alaska’s great forests will deliver their 
wealth; her mines will surrender their riches; her seas will give 
of their abundance; her hospitable soil will yield of its marvelous 
productivity; her verdant fields will be harvested; her cereals 
will be ground into flour, without which neither prince nor 
pauper can live; her sequestered inlets will become thriving 
industrial centers, where the rumble of her thousand mills will 
mingle with the roar of many furnaces. 

‘* Alaska is calling for people, and her outstretched arms are 
filled with generous offerings.” 


MORE ALASKAN FACTS 


Alaska has in active operation the largest copper-mine 
in the world. 

The Territory’s extent of latitude and coast-line, and 
the warming influence of the Japan Current have com- 
bined to give it almost as much climatic variety as Cali- 
fornia claims to possess. 

Alaska has pasturage for 30,000,000 reindeer, from which 
900,000,000 pounds of the choicest and most delicious 
meat could annually be marketed. In- addition, the 
Booey has 65,000,000 acres of choice grazing ground. 

The soil has the same qualities that make the wheat of 
Manitoba famous. 

The total value of skins obtained from the Pribilof 
Islands, in the one hundred and thirty-four years since 
their discovery, may be safely estimated at $500,000,000. 

—From an article by Andrew J. Stone in The Century. 


McKinley Park, containing the highest mountain in 
North America, has been increased to an area of 2,645 
square miles, making it the second largest in the United 


States. 

Under the conservative methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment, the Pribilof Islands seal herds increased from 215,738 
animals in 1912 to 604,791 in 1922. The seal skins secured 
in 1921 numbered 23,681, and at St. Louis during 1922, 
22,976 of these skins were sold for $722,060. The skins 
of 1,139 blue and white foxes caught on the Pribilof Islands 
during the season 1920-1921 were sold for $109,398. 

Altho the fiscal year, 1922, was one of marked depres- 
sion in Alaska, 18,000,000 board feet of lumber were cut 
for commercial use. 

The value of furs shipped from the Territory i in 1921 
was $762,297 

Fox fae in Alaska is increasing, 76 fox farms now 
being in operation. 

Over the United States Signal Corps system of 2,703 
miles of cables and 795 miles of land lines, there were 
transmitted in 1921, messages, government and commer- 
cial, whose tariffs amounted to $221,781. 

—The New International Year Book (Dodd, Mead & 
Company). 
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GERMANY’S ROAD TO RUIN 


HE ROMAN EMPIRE COLLAPSED because it ran 

out of gold, say some observers, who see in a practically 

valueless German currency the beginning of the end of 
the German Reich. In round numbers, the German mark be- 
fore the war was worth 250,000 times what it is to-day and Ger- 
man revenues pay less than 3 per cent. of government expendi- 
tures. And while it might be remarked that the Roman Empire 
had no great industries—to say nothing of printing-presses— 
and while there seems to be much editorial belief in America 
that German distress is largély camouflage, newspaper readers 
are being daily confronted with insistent and emphatic declara- 
tions that Germany is tottering to its fall. 
the more significant utterances are well 
worth careful study. ‘It is 11:55 
in Germany and there is little time left 
before the fatai hour strikes,’’ concludes 
a New York Tribune correspondent in 
Berlin, and a similar horological meta- 
phor is employed by that popular his- 
torian, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who 
thus deseribes German conditions in a 
dispatch from Holland to the Baltimore 
Sun: 


Wherefore a few of 


“The former empire resembles a clock 
which was wound many years ago, but 
of which the key was lost four years Ye 
ago. It is slowly but steadily running tH 
down, and while the English and French ed, 
political locksmiths have been peace- Wes 
fully engaged in an academic discussion 
anent the rewinding of clocks in gen- 
eral, the Bolshevik second-story man, 
accustomed to handling ‘jimmy’ and 
skeleton keys, has devised a little plan 
of his own which will turn the former 
resplendent imperial timepiece into a 
proletarian tin watch, which will tick 
a most unpleasant tune into the ears 
of the Western Allies, who at present 
are getting ready for one of the ‘official 
surprizes’ which make Americans grate- 
ful that an ocean separates them from 
the European continent.” 


A less fanciful statement of the same 
facts appears in the columns of that sober chronicle of the busi- 
ness world, the New York Journal of Commerce: 

“Germany’s currency is worthless, her general economic sys- 
_ tem disorganized, her chief manufacturing district cut_off from 
: the rest of the country, and of the world, her people gradually 
j 


‘surrendering their belief in the possiblity of righting conditions 
‘and abandoning themselves to communistic influences.” 


A drift of German workers from the Socialist ranks to the more 
active and radical Communist party is reported by German cor- 
respondents of the New York World, Wall Street Journal, and 
Baltimore Sun. As long as there is a possibility of bread, writes 
Eugene W. Lohrke from Koénigsberg to the Baltimore Sun, the 
German Communist is likely to keep at work and to behave 
himself, but— 


“The orderly Communist becomes a disorderly one as soon as 
he reaches the point of hunger. Once the tide sets in strongly 
enough, there is nothing to hold it in check. The Government 
continues to pour out paper money as fast as the mills can print 
it, and the confidence in such money is reflected in the compara- 
tive rates of foreign exchange as well as in the rising prices. Ber- 
lin is restless; Konigsberg is restless; Silesia is a vast center of 
growing discontent; there is open revolt in the Ruhr; there are 
almost daily disturbances with the Police in Leipzig and Dresden. 
What one notices in particular is that the restlessness is never 
‘a local matter. When the torch begins to glow in one place, it 
breaks out suddenly into flame in another. So the flood-tide 
at ebbed once is ereeping in again, this time, as it seems, with 
1ore threatening impetus than ever before.” 


NOT YET BUT SOME DAY 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


“Germany is adrift,” declares the Newark News, ‘‘and no 
European stability can be reestablished until either the full gamut 
of revolution has been run or some stronger powers have tied 
her to new moorings.”’ While July 29, which was to be a ‘‘Red 
Sunday,” passed without serious incident, the New Jersey paper 
thinks it would be unwise ‘‘to assume that one dud necessarily 
means that all the subsequent attempts at revolution will prove 
abortive.” And it is imprest by the statements made by the 
German diplomat, Count Harry Kessler, a speaker at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics. In a newspaper interview, Count 
Kessler said: 


“The inevitable result of the French policy must be social 
breakdown and social anarchy throughout Germany, resulting 
in revolution. 
bound to come within a very short time, 
and that it will be followed by another 
world war, a war that will be even 
more savage than the last war. 

‘““When the revolution comes, the 
Cuno Government will hardly be strong 
enough to put it down, despite the 
strong measures now being taken. The 
whole country is likely to go Bolshevist 
at first, but within a short time I expect 
to see the southern part of Germany 
separate from the north and establish a 
monarchical form of government. The 
north of Germany probably will retain 
Soviet rule.”’ 


This German authority called at- 
tention to the collapse of the German 
middle class, food shortage, and mal- 
nutrition of the children. And we read 
in a Berlin dispateh to the New York 
Times that— 


“The causes of the food shortage are 
twofold. First, last year’s potato stocks 
are exhausted, and the new crop has 
not come in yet. Owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, it is several weeks 
overdue. 

“Secondly, owing to the mark crash, 
those who normally have foodstuffs for 
sale hesitate to part with them for 
paper marks that shrink 5,000 per cent. 
overnight. There is a tendency to hang 
on to meat, butter and eggs, pending developments.” 


The chief sufferer from present conditions in Germany, writes 
Max Lindeman, a German-American revisiting the land of his 
birth, to the Washington Post, is the middle class, whose mem- 
bers find it almost impossible to buy the sheer necessaries of life: 
‘suits, overcoats and dresses are turned, and the wearing of 
celluloid collars and cuffs has thrown many, laundries out of 
business.’’ In a letter from Berlin to the New York Lvening 
Post, Constance Drexel writes that ‘‘Germany will have to 
import about a third of her food supply at best, but if the 
harvest is a poor one, at least half of it will have to be paid for in 
dollars or pounds.”” In Berlin, the capital city, this writer ‘“‘re- 
cords the fact that people in all walks of life, especially the men, 
look ill and undernourished. ”’ 

When we consider the financial crisis in Germany, it is obvious 
that the mark is practically stage money. Its value in foreign 
exchange has fallen below one million to the dollar. In other 
words, the ‘‘normal’’ value of German money is 250,000 times 
what it is actually worth to-day. By July 13 Germany had 
actually printed more than twenty trillions of paper marks. 
Nearly four trillions were issued in the second week of July. 
During the ten days ending July 20, less than one twenty- 
fourth of the Government’s expenditure was covered by the 


normal revenue, we read in a Berlin dispatch to the New York — 


Tribune, while a Berlin correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger understands “that it has been proposed in all 


I am afraid that this is - 
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seriousness to close the tax bureaus and cease the collection of 
taxes until the returns justify the cost of collection.” From a 
commercial standpoint, we read in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, German exchange is regarded as practically worthless 
and ‘‘commercial business with Germany for months has been 
transacted on a dollar basis, or in the currency of Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Holland, or the Scandinavian countries.’”’ The 
mark, point out New York papers, is practically without honor 
in its own country, several German courts deciding against 
the payment of gold-mark loans with paper marks. 

But there are many watchers on both sides of the Atlantic 
who have come to the conclusion that the virtual disappearance 
of the mark is really the worst phase of the situation in Germany. 
“If any plan is adopted giving the careening mark a partial rest 
there is no reason apparent why Germany should not be spared 
the bath of anarchy, at least for several months,’’ we read in 
the Wall Street Journal’s Berlin correspondence. This writer 
understands that for the most part the big German manufacturers 
have a reserve of foreign exchange with which to buy raw mate- 
rials after things have quieted down. The same writer denies 
that there is a threatened shortage of food: 


“There is still a residue remaining from past years’ cereal 
imports. The harvest, altho delayed by bad weather, promises 
to be the largest for several years and will substantially reduce 
the estimate of 2,000,000 tons of grain needed from abroad until 
the next harvest. Russia is about to commence shipments on 
360,000 tons of cereals which will all be delivered before the end 
of November. 

“On the whole, industry is operating at nearly sixty per cent. 
capacity and the workers, altho crippled by increasing short time, 
are receiving real wages above that of several periods last year.” 


The bright side of the German picture, the New York Times 
explains, ‘‘is the realization that the German productive machine 
is not only intact but better able to function now than two years 
ago.” We are told that ‘‘ while financial affairs have been going 
from bad to worse and saving has become impossible except by 
investing in real estate and factories, the natural thing to do has 
been to make over all that could be renovated, and to put into 
new equipment and new undertakings what would otherwise 
have gone into production.” Germany, as the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press hears, is displaying remarkable industrial activity: 


“Consular reports show the German labor market to be im- 
proving. Skilled artizans are in particular demand. Weather 
conditions have not interfered with ready employment for farm 
labor. Potash mines report good demand and are hiring new 
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STRANGE IT DOESN’T GO UP 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


men. The same may be said of brickyards, glass factories and 
china plants. Metal plants which had reduced forces are putting 
their men back. The jewelry trade and the chemical establish- 
ments have all the orders they can handle. Textile and hosiery 
factories are exceptionally busy. Paper factories are running full 
time and the leather industry has more foreign orders than for 
some time.” 


Letters received from travelers in Germany from time to time 
appear in our papers contradicting stories of evident distress 
there. ‘‘The theaters and operas are full every night and the 
people look prosperous and happy,” we read in one letter. An- 
other tells of the “crowds of plump, pink” pupils who come out 
into the streets of German industrial cities when schools are closed. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Berlin a few days ago called 
attention to a Ministry of Food statement declaring that except 
for butter and potatoes there is no real lack of foodstuffs in Ger- 
many; that this year’s grain crop is very good, the potato erop 
satisfactory and the bread supply assured. A London dispatch 
appearing on the New York Tribune’s financial page quotes Brit- 
ish financial opinion to the effect that ‘“‘the measure of actual 
distress in Germany is not yet sufficient to give rise to wide- 
spread revolution,’’ and Joseph Shaplen cables from Berlin to the 
same NewYork newspaper that ‘‘despite all trials and uncertain- 
ties by which they are distracted, the great mass of German 
people has little desire to risk falling into the fire by jumping out 
of the frying pan.’ 

That Germany’s distress is a sheer “fake” is, in fact, 
the opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which says 
“the world is convinced that Germany’s financial impotency 
is a sham and deceit and that the Germans, knowing no argu- 
ment but force, must submit in the end to the same sort of pres- 
sure which they themselves employed in 1871 against the French.” 
Much the same thing is said by Premier Poincaré in his speech 
at Villers-Cotterets, in which he insists that the Allies ‘‘must face 
realities and not be fooled by the deceiving picture of Germany 
poor and forever powerless and see the truth despite camouflages.”’ 

In England Lord Curzon tells the House of Lords that while 
the Allies continue to talk, Europe is ‘‘sinking into irretrievable 
ruin”; and Prime Minister Baldwin reveals the fact that the 
British proposal for a joint Allied reply to Germany stated that 
Germany must offer such guarantees as curreney stabilization 
and budget balancing, that there must be international control 
of finances, and that Germany should withdraw ordinances 


fomenting passive resistance in the Ruhr and should disavow 
violence and sabotage. 
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RINGSIDE REMARKS AS THE FIRST 
DEMOCRATIC HAT SAILS IN 


HE DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES toward 
Europe is clear enough to Senator Oscar Underwood, 
of Alabama, as hé himself recently declared in response 
to a resolution of the State legislature endorsing him as the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. But Republican 
and independent editors, mainly in the Northern States, 
counter the Underwood state- ; 
ment by saying, in so many words, 
that he has not made it clear to 
the country, and that if Mr. 
Underwood is dissatisfied with 
the existing American policy 
toward Europe, he should formu- 
late a better one. It is true, 
admit the non-Democratic edi- 
torial writers, that American 
business and agriculture and man- 
ufacturing interests, together with 
the millions of workers they em- 
ploy, would be benefited by Euro- 
pean prosperity, and they agree 
that America should aid Europe 
in every possible way. But who 
will point the way? Lacking a 
Mr. Bok to offer an inducement, 
how may a plan be evolved to 
help the farmer sell his surplus 
cotton, grain and hogs? The 
Senator from Alabama does not 
offer a single concrete suggestion, 
declares the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
(Ind. Rep.), ‘“‘and therefore his 
criticism lacks point. He is. 
silent on the League of Nations or 
on any other concrete proposal. 
He does not indicate in what way 
his policy would differ from that 
of the Harding Administration.” 
Before we permit hostile news- 
papers to indict the first avowed candidate for the Presidential 
nomination in the Democratic party, however, let us see just 
what he said before the Rotary Club of Birmingham and the 
State legislature in the latter part of July. According to the 
Birmingham Age-Herald and Associated Press reports, the 
Senator said on these occasions: 


‘‘The key. to the situation in Europe is first the stability of 
government and then the stability of finance. Because we did 
not take our seat at the head of the table in 1919, when the Great 
War was over, war in a minor way has continued in Europe almost 
ever since. 

‘‘Tf American business is to survive in the future, it is absolutely 
imperative that our products have a market in Europe, and an 
European market can not exist until stabilized governments 
have been established, ; 

“Tn order that we may market all we produce in America, one- 
half of our cotton, one-third of our meat, and one-third of our 
wheat crops must be sold in Hurope. The law of supply and 


demand rules the commercial and financial world, and nothing” 


can change this economic principle. We must have a market 
for what we produce, or else we will fail financially. 

‘““We may feel in the South that the failure of the wheat market 
affects only the North and the Northwest, but that is not the 
ease. When ourown cotton crop failed in 1914 because we could 
not get vessels to carry our cotton to Europe, the effect of it was 
felt over the entire nation. It will be the same way with the 
wheat failure.” 


“Senator Underwood did not mention any political issues, but 
he made it clear that the assistance of America is badly needed 


Said Senator Underwood recently, 
have will be enlisted to carry democracy’s call to triumph.” 


in Europe to straighten out affairs,’ explains The Age-Heraid, 
‘and that unless European governments became stabilized, Amer- 
ican citizens would be great sufferers.’’ ‘‘And he speaks with 
authority,” declares the Democratic Atlanta Constitution, “for 
no man in the American Senate has made a closer study of inter- 
national affairs, and with a broader view-point and a clearer 
vision.” 

Of his availability there are many testimonials. And it will 
come asa shock to the politically-minded, perhaps,that these bou- 
quets come from independent, 
Republican, and Democratic ed- 


itors. ‘‘Mr. Underwood to-day 
is the first statesman of the 
South,” maintains the Mont- 


gomery Advertiser (Dem.), and in 
this the Birmingham Age-Herald 
(Dem.), Charleston News and 
Courier (Dem.), Brooklyn Citizen 
(Dem.), Jersey City Journal (Ind. 
Rep.), and the Boston Herald, also 
independent Republican, agree. 
“The Senator has been a loyal 
Democrat, a good American, and 
an effective leader,’’ remarks the 
independent Troy Record, and the 
Boston paper thinks ‘‘the people 
of the East would like him because 
he is conservative and substan- 
tial.”” ‘‘He joined with Secretary 
of State Hughes in making a 
success of the Disarmament Con- 
ference,” recalls The Herald, which 
considers him “‘ one of the soundest 
and best poised statesmen of his 


generation.”’ Asthe Montgomery 
Advertiser ayers in a _ second 
editorial: 


“IF ALABAMA NAMES ME AS HER 
, STANDARD-BEARER” 


“The country is friendly to 
Underwood. .No man in publie 
life is more cordially respected 
everywhere. Few men in public 
: life command the confidence of 
intelligent and thoughtful people of all parties that Underwood 
commands.” 


“all the fighting spirit I 


The above are personal indorsements; it remains for the Bir- 
mingham News (Ind. Dem.) to discuss, in a friendly way, the 
Senator’s recent speeches on the need of a policy toward Europe. 
As this Southern paper points out: 


‘*Senator Underwood did not offer a remedy; but the conclusion 
was inevitable that he believes the United States should cease its 
policy of drift, indecision and inactivity, and look to the pacifica- 
tion and eredit rehabilitation of Europe. The United States 
can aid in the rehabilitation of Europe without becoming en- 
tangled in their politics. One can fling a life-preserver to a drown-_ 
ing man without necessarily joining his church.” 


It becomes apparent to political observers at the outset, 
however, that Mr. Underwood is not going to have an easy time 
of it. For instance, scarcely had the wires ceased humming 
with the Alabamian’s announced candidacy when they began 
to hum again with the announced opposition of W. J. Bryan to 
that candidacy on the ground that Underwood represents “Wall 
Street and the ‘wets.’ ”’ The Mississippi Anti-Saloon League 
is against the Senator as a Presidential candidate, according to 
a statement by the State superintendent. Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, and Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, both Demo- 
crats, likewise have declared their hostility, mainly because 
Mr. Underwood is ‘‘too conservative.” 

Most of the criticism which comes the Senator’s way, however, 
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seems to have been engendered by his recent speeches in Ala- 
bama. ‘‘Even tho European conditions are badly tangled, 
the American farmer has a better foreign market for his products 
now than in the pre-war period,’ contends Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, in reply to Senator Underwood. And while political 
opponents hint at partizanship on the part of this Republican 
Senator, a similar charge could hardly be sustained against 
BE. T. Meredith, former Secretary of Agriculture in a Demo- 
cratie régime. According to Mr. Meredith, ‘‘the American 
farmer is not bankrupt,” notwithstanding the inability of Huro- 
pean nations to purchase his surplus crops. We read on: 


‘“There is a conspiracy among certain factions to misrepresent 
and discourage the farmers. Just what lies back of this pernicious 
scheme remains to be seen, but one of the big purposes is to make 
political capital out of this deceit which can be used to the selfish 
advantage of those taking part in it. 

“On July 1, 1922, the price of corn on the farm was 62.2 cents 
per bushel, and on the same date this year it was 86.5 cents a 
bushel. The farm price of winter wheat slumped from 93 cents 
to 87 cents, oats increased from 37.3 cents to 42.5 cents a bushel, 
and barley from 52.2 to 55.7 cents. These prices were taken as of 
July 1 each year and are the farm prices, not the price at market- 
ing centers, from which transportation charges have to be de- 
ducted. 

“‘These figures show that the total value of these principal 
grain crops on July 1, 1922, was $3,183,682,000, while on July 
1 of this year the total market value at the farm of these same 
grain crops was $3,683,506,000, or $499,824,000 more than last 
year.” 


There also has been wide-spread discussion of the low price of 
wheat. But this, maintains The Breeder's Gazette, of Chicago, 
‘is being done for political purposes. In fact, it already has 
accomplished political results in Minnesota.” Continues this 
farm and stock authority: 
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THE BURNING FUSE 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“*Less than 7 per cent. of the value of farm crops and live stock 
last year was represented by the American wheat crop. That 
percentage had seldom been higher than seven. The existing 
iuror over the price of the cereal, however, has apparently led 


some uninformed or misinformed business men and others to 
believe that the financial stability and future of this country are ~ 
dependent upon the price which farmers obtain for wheat. 
Undeniably wheat is one of our major crops, but in total value its 
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HAVING NO ENTANGLEMENTS WITH EUROPE 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


position in relation to the total value of other farm crops and live 
stock is low.” 


Taking up the Senator’s announcement, the independent 
Baltimore Sun declares that— 


“The net effect of the statements he has made since his return 
from Europe has been a sense of disappointment on the part of 
those who expected from him a clear and straightforward outline 
of policy. So far he seems to be cautiously, if not timidly, feeling 
his way, rather than assuming a réle of bold leadership. His 
talks are like those of Mr. Hoover when he seemed a possible 
nominee for the Presidency—very sound, very philosophic, but 
very vague, and very uninspiring. He appeals to the business 
men of the country and to the self-interest of the country to 
realize the injurious effect upon ourselves of doing nothing, but 
he does not state clearly and positively what course he be- 
lieves we should adopt. The implication is that we should not 
stand aloof, but there is no declaration in favor of any specific 
foreign policy.” 


Perhaps the most hostile broadside of all comes from an inde- 
pendent Democratic daily, the Providence News, which says: 


“This sort of talk by a candidate for the Presidency is cheap 
and untrue. In the first place, we are selling more agricultural 
products across the Atlantic than we did before war blasted the 
world. We are doing this despite the fact that our cotton ex- 
ports have shrunk, owing to the 40 per cent. idleness in the British 
cotton-mills. Our exports of wheat are not as great this year as 
last, because Europe is growing more cereals, even Russia having 
begun to export. : 

“Trying to make a case for our alliance with Europe in a 
league, and basing the proof on the plight of the farmer, will 
never get Senator Underwood very far with those who read the 
“hewspapers and who are therefore the real molders of public 
opinion. 

“The most erucifying thing against agriculture to-day is the 
high freight rates, something that all intelligent men know. 
The next worst economic barrier to their prosperity is that their 
dollar’s worth of wheat or of anything else has a buying power of 
less than 60 cents when they purchase manufactured goods at the 
inflated prices of to-day. Trade combinations, high wages and 
rail costs keep up the things the farmer would buy, while he finds 
no method by which he can fix his own price for his barley, his 
tg his hogs or his hay—all of which Mr. Underwood ought 

0 know.” 
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A 20TH AMENDMENT NOW ON THE WAY 


“Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an end on’t.”’ 


HERE MAN MAY MAVE AGREED with this Canter- 
bury inseription when the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, giving nation-wide suffrage to women, 

was adopted in 1919, after a seventy-year fight for the privilege 
of voting. But now that a Twentieth Amendment is proposed, 


ment introduced as promptly as possible and to have hearings 


before the committee to which it is referred in each House. 
“In the past two years 23,000,000 women have been benefited 
by the passage of equal rights legislation in fourteen States. In 


Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Pennsylvania, the rights of women as guardians of 
minor children have been enlarged. In Delaware, Georgia, New 
York, and Virginia the right to inherit property has been equal- 
ized. In Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, and Oklahoma women 
have been made eligible to public office. In Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia married women have been empowered to choose 
their own residences for voting purposes. In Maine they have 
beén admitted to jury service. Various other minor reforms 


giving ‘“‘men and women equal 
rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its juris- 
diction,’ we find criticism dripping 
from the pens not only of male 
newspaper correspondents and edi- 
torial writers, but women writers 
and political leaders as well. In 
fact, W. W. Jermane, an experi- 
enced political observer at the 
Capital, doubts whether the Na- 
tional Woman’s party can ‘put 
over” the new amendment, op- 
posed, as they are, by numerous 
other women’s organizations who 
scent danger in the proposal that 
absolute equality be established by 
law between the two sexes. It is 
a question in the minds of these or- 
ganizations, he writes in the Seattle 
Times, whether the destruction of 
existing statutes specially framed 
for the protection of women would 
not more than offset any good that 
might come from the adoption of 
& sweeping amendment such as 
that proposed by the Woman’s 
party. 

The Woman’s Suffrage party, it 
seems, accomplished in the Nine- 
teenth Amendment but one of its 
aims—the elective franchise. Only 
political equality was won. The 
fight launched at Seneca Falls, New 
York, late in July by the Woman’s 
party, however, calls for ‘‘complete 
emancipation of women, and abso- 
jute freedom from all discrimina- 
tion—legal, economical, — profes- 
sional and educational,’ according 
to the announcement of the sec- 
retary. The specific demands which 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO WOMAN 


Part of the ‘‘Declaration of Sentiments’ 
adopted at the first American equal rights meet- 
ing, which was held at Seneca Falls, New York, in 
1848, and was lately commemorated by suffrage 
leaders in the same village: 


“The history of mankind is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man toward woman, having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over her. 

“He has never permitted her to exercise her 
inalienable right to the elective franchise. 

‘““He has made her, if married, in the eye of the 
law, civilly dead. 

“He has taken from her‘all right in property, 
even to the wages she earns. 

“He has made her morally an irresponsible 
being, as she can commit many crimes with im- 
punity, provided they be done in the presence of 
her husband. 

“Tn the covenant of marriage she is compelled 
to promise obedience to her husband, he becom- 
ing to all intents and purposes her master, the law 
giving him power to deprive her of her liberty and 
to administer chastisement. 

“He has monopolized nearly all the profitable 
employments, and from those she is permitted to 
follow she receives but a scanty remuneration. 
He closes against her all the avenues to wealth 
and distinction which he considers most honorable 
to himself. 

‘“He has created a false public sentiment by 
giving the world a different code for men and 
women, by which moral delinquencies, which 
exclude women from society, are not only toler- 
ated but deemed of little account in man. 

‘“He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah 
Himself, claiming it as his right to assign for her 
a sphere of action, when that belongs-to her con- 
science and to her God. 

‘‘He has endeavored in every way that he could 
to destroy her confidence in her own powers, to 
lessen her self-respect and to make her willing 
to lead a dependent and abject life.” 


have been effected. But in only 
one State—Wisconsin—has our 
general equal rights bill met with 
success. 

“The only way in which com- 
plete equality can be gained for all 
women within a reasonable time is 
by Federal amendment, just as the 
right to vote was gained for women 
throughout the country that way.” 


The San Diego Union wishes the 
women ‘“‘the best of luck” in their 
campaign, but suggests that they 
“overhaul the program devised 
some 75 years ago,” and printed in 
the center of this page, “‘ before tak- 
ing it to the peopie,’’ and the Indian- 
apolis Star can discover no ‘‘ur- 
gent desire among women in general 
to serve on juries, nor is any fever- 
ish demands for further rights in 
* The campaign of the 
Woman’s party ‘‘does not have at 
this time the support of the ma- 
jority of the American people, nor 
of a majority of the female half of 
them,’”’ declares Mr. Jermane, in 
the Seattle paper. 

Having invalidated protecting 
laws for women in seven States by 
its minimum wage decision, the 
Supreme Court would be called 
upon to rule upon the 'proposed 
amendment, and the Springfield 
Republican wonders how it would 
rule. In the Providence Journal’s 
opinion, ‘‘the proposed amendment 
seems to aim at the repeal of those 
various statutes that throwa special 
safeguard around women.” “ Labor 
laws that give women special pro- 
tection in the matter of hours would 
be abrogated, it is claimed, under 


evidence.’ 


the National Woman’s party now makes ‘for women. are: 

“Control of their children; control of their property, their 
earnings; right to make contracts; citizenship rights; inheritance 
rights; equality in all State and local governments; equal oppor- 
tunities in schools, universities, government service, professions 
and industries; equal pay for equal work; authority in the chureh; 
rights after their marriage to their own identity; a single moral 
standard.” | 

And they have just begun to fight for these rights, it seems, for 
the plan is to reach each United States Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress at his home before the end of summer in an 
attempt to enlist his support. According to Miss. Alice Paul, 
Vice-President of the National Woman’s party: 


“The party will bring the proposed amendment to the special 


~ attention of the President and of the leaders of all political parties 
on the reconvening of Congress. We plan to have this amend- 


an equal rights amendment,” points out the Jersey City, 
Journal, and in this the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Brooklyn Eagle agree. As Ethel M. Smith writes in the New 
York Evening Post: 


“Wor the National Woman’s party, the great and glorious 
principle of ‘Equality’ is written so high in the heavens that they 
can not see even the women they may trample under foot. 


The Pittsburgh Post likewise scents danger in the proposal of 
the National Woman’s party. Says this paper: 


“The women who are agitating for equal rights probably have 
in mind to acquire privileges of which they are now deprived by 
reason of their sex. It is to be borne in mind, however, that if 
they are discriminated against in some laws, they are favored. in 
others, and that if there should be a leveling process they might 
lose more than they would gain.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


” 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Hquatity of the sexes has left women hanging to car-straps.— 
Toledo Blade. 


Man’s life: 
Duluth Herald. 


Sehool tablets; aspirin tablets; stone tablets.— 


GERMANY went broke on a fight, but it had nothing on Shelby, 
Montana.—New York Tribune. 


Anp when the mark breathlessly reached the bottom, no 
bottom was to be found!—Dallas News. 


SoutHERN California, we read, was visited by another one 
of those fires—New York Sun and Globe. 


Tue Turk appears less and less terrible as opportunities . 
PI 


develop to exploit him.—Birmingham News. 


A Los ANGELES man’s wife has left him eight times; not once, 
we'll bet, being on pay-day.—Cincinnati Post. 


Aw inventor has devised a glider weighing but thirty pounds. 
A banana peel weighs less than that, but the landing gear isn’t 
what it might be.—Dal- 
las News. 


OF course, we all know 
that what Jeremiah really 
said was, ‘‘ Yes, we have 
no balm in Gilead.’’ — 
New York World. 


Ir wives only knew 
what stenographers think 
of their ,husbands, they 
would cease to worry. 
Kingston Standard. 


Eat Ueia et 

CAN'T (EEM TO : 
’ SETTLE DOWN 7 
Bi TON eee 


Tose Filipinos are 
rapidly becoming Ameri- : ; 
canized—they ve already he 6 a aa 
learned to knock Wood. oe 
—Loutsville Times. 


UNCLE Sam believes in 
the open door, but insists 
that they shake them- 
selves dry before coming 
in. — Kingston Standard. 


Anp so Mother Europe 
called in the bad, bad little Turk and sternly gave him all the 
eake and jam and he lived happily ever afterward.—Dallas 
News. 


THE common objection to prize-fights appears to be that 
there is too much prize and not enough fight.—Associated 
Editors. 


TueErReE will be a disillusionment next winter, ho-vever, when 
Sambo discovers that ’possums don’t grow up North.—Birming- 
ham News. 


“Hac child is burdened with $96 of public debt.” We've 
often wondered what makes a new-born infant yell.—Brockville 
(Ont.) Reporter. 


Grrmany’s former Crown Prince wants to be elected president 
of Germany, but political battles aren’t won in conerete dugouts. 
—Indianapolis News. 


Tuat political writer who says that ‘‘the 1924 campaign prom- 
ises to be quiet” evidently never heard a Ford running.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


Tue consensus of opinion seems to be that nothing good in the 
way of government and nothing bad in the way of drama can 
come out of Russia.—Detroit Free Press. 


Mayse wars would be fewer and farther between if they 
were financed on a pay-as-you-enter plan, instead of on the 
basis of a charge account.—Nashville Southern Luwmberman. 


Ir is reported that five widows have put in claims for the 
estate of Francisco Villa, who was shot recently. It is re- 
markable that Mr. Villa was not shot before.—Manitoba Free 
Press. 
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NOT AN IDEAL SETTING HEN 


Tur bird of paradise is the eagle on the American dollar.— 
Port Arthur News. 


ALASKA wants to be a State, but doesn’t owe enough money 
yet.—Cincinnati Post. 


Srraw votes are never significant. They merely indicate the 


people’s choice.—Birmingham News. 


EncGuaNnp would like to know if France considers the Ruhr 
occupation a life calling —Dallas News. 


Money is a nation’s promise to pay. That is what is the 
matter with the mark.—New York Tribune. 


FRANCE is making it plain to Germany that continued evasion 
means continued invasion.—Washington Post. 


Tw turn-over in which most people are interested is the one 
just after the alarm clock rings.—Judge (New York). 


Tue fact that so many Ford drivers are running over pro- 
spective Ford voters may become a serious political problem.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 


It might help the de- 
mand for wheat if the 
breakfast food factories 
were outlawed from the 
lumber States. — Dallas 
News. 


In Russia you can get 
a divoree for 20 cents. 


Luxuries are almost 
prohibitive everywhere 

BEE. nowadays. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Wuat puzzles the Old 
Guard is why, if wheat 
must drop, it has to 
drop on the Republican 
party. — Norfolk - Vir- 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. ginian-Pilot. 

THERE is a Twentieth 
Amendment to the Con- 
stitution proposed now. Half a century hence some President 
will begin a noted address: Fourscore and seven amendments 
ago . . .—New York Sun and Globe. 


So far the most remarkable and significant non-stop record 
in connection with flying is the work of gravity.—Birmingham 
News. 


Ir the doughboys wanted a bonus out of the war, they ought to 
have fought the Kaiser on Boyle’s Thirty Acres.—Calgary 
Herald. 


We do hope that De Valera won’t wake up on the wrong side 
of the bed and decide that he’d rather be a Filipino, after all.— 
Dallas News. 


Tue remarkable thing is that Germany perfected presses fast 
enough to print more money than is needed to pay the pressmen. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Air travel at ten cents a mile is predicted at not far in the 
future, which is low considering how high such transportation 
would be.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. ; 


Now that the Presidential nominees for next year’s election 
have been selected by enterprising weeklies, it’s time to look the 
field over for 1928 candidates.—J ndianapolis News. 


AGAIN to show their resentment against our prohibition laws, 
“crews of foreign ships are deserting to get the higher wages paid 
by our shipping board.”—New York M orning Telegraph ; 


THERE'S a sort of grim significance, full of suggested lines of 
thought, in the report that the former Kaiser’s summer palace is 


ek the training place for hundreds of orphan boys.—Savannah 
ews. 
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FOREIGN 


MUSSOLIN’S NEW VICTORY 


“N INCE THE TRIUMPHANT MARCH of the Fascists on 
Rome in the fall of 1922, their leader Mussolini and his 
ways of government have been often subjected to harsh 

eriticism, but it appears from the opposition Italian press that 
never before has complaint been so loud and sharp as now be- 
cause of the electoral reform 
being pushed through the Sen- 
ate by the “‘omnipotent Italian 
Premier.’”’ Rome dispatches 
relate that until Mussolini 
made his famous speech on the 
electoral reform bill before the 
Chamber of Deputies there 
was some doubt about its 
future there. But the vote on 
that oeeasion of 335 in favor 
and 139 against the bill dis- 
sipated all doubts. Deputies 
of all political behefs, except 
the Socialists, Communists and 
Republicans, rushed to him, 
and with wild shouts of the 
Fascist cry, we read, carried 
him in triumph round the 
Chamber while all the spec- 
tators in the public gallery 
rose and sang Fascist war 
songs vociferously. These dis- 
patches inform us further that 
the Fascists had made approv- 
al of their reform such an in- 
tegral part of their program 
that its rejection would have 
resulted in a tremendous loss 
of prestige. No doubts are 
felt about the success of the 
bill in the Senate, so that neu- 
tral observers in Rome believe 
that the Fascists will come 
out of their first serious Parliamentary battle, not only with the 
reform bill to their credit, but with a great increase of power. 

The chief purpose of the new election law, according to some 

correspondents, is to give the party or bloe of parties winning 
a plurality of votes not only, as was formerly the case, a number 
of seats corresponding with the number of their votes, but 350 
seats, and therefore an absolute majority. The remaining 179 
seats, it appears, will be divided among the other parties accord- 
ing to their returns in the vote. Some Italian journals point out 
that Mussolini has responded to present criticism by making a 
slight concession in modifying the percentage of seats in Par- 
liament which are to be given to the party victorious in the 
election. ‘Instead of having two-thirds of the seats the victorious 
party will have three-fifths of them. Fascism, which has only 
thirty-five representatives in the Chamber, will have an absolute 
majority in the coming election, we are told, if, as is expected, it 
polls more votes than any of the other parties, altho the voters of 
all these other parties together far outnumber the adherents of 
Mussolini. The Rome Lpoca declares: 
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DANTE WRITES: 
BYSTANDERS: 


“No Government has ever attempted to force such an issue, 
disregarding all precedents and abandoning true representative 


“T seek liberty!” 
“That fellow will come to a bad end.” 


government. For the sake of a fictitious majority, Fascism is 
endangering its splendid victory. Enjoying the popularity that 
he now enjoys, Mussolini should realize that no such drastic 
step is necessary.” 


No-less emphatic is the condemnatory voice of the Turin 


Mondo, which declares that: 


“Nothing forced the Goy- 
ernment to enter on this dan- 
gerous path, but if our direc- 
tors smecerely believed that a 
change was necessary for the 
sake of the nation, they should 
have had the tact to adopt a 
program more in accord with 
the spirit of our institutions, 
more serious and well founded, 
without depriving the great 
majority of Italian citizens of 
the fundamental right to yote 
and to be represented in the 
government of the country. It 
looks as if the fanatics of Fas- 
cism would like to administer 
castor oil to the Chambers and 
to the majority of the country 
in the same form as they have 
done in countless individual 
cases. 

“As the project stands it is 
a despicable lottery, which will 
deepen the internal divisions of 
the Italian family. No politi- 
cal nor moral reason of any 
kind whatever can be argued 
by the Government to fayor 
the reform: a turn to the right 
is not only necessary but im- 
mensely more advantageous, 
patriotic and more dignified.” 


OLD AND NEW IN ITALY 


The Rome Popolo, organ of 
the Catholic party, says that 
Italy is at the parting of the 
roads, for— 


—L’ Asino (Rome) 


“Hither the Government and 
the Fascist party intend to follow the constitutional practises in 
use in the country, respecting the liberty of thought, of speech 
and of the press, admitting the existence of dissenting opinions, 
or Fascism denies all its opponents a free enunciation of their 
opinions, and the Chamber is to accept without discussion all 
that Fascism considers good for the country.” 


Answering its crities, at home and abroad, Fascism replies 
through its official mouthpiece, L’ Agenzia Volta, as follows: 


“The opposition raised by some opponents to Fascism origi- 
nates in the ignorance of what Fascism really is. Fascism saved 
the country from Bolshevism and put new life into the impover- 
ished organism of the State. It brought immense prestige to the 
Government, put the name of Italy on the map of the world and 
is on the road to a complete Italian renaissance. Being the armed 
representation of the large majority of the Italian people tired of 
incapable Governments, it commands, instead of being only 
a political party. It represents the youth and might in action 
and admits no indifferents. One must be Fascist or Antifascist. 
There is no middle ground.” 


An exhaustive review of recent parliamentary developments 
in Italy, as seen through German eyes, appears in the correspon- 
dence of the Rome representative of the Koelnische Zeitung. 
Proportional suffrage, which was introduced in 1919 by Premier 
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Nitti, he tells us, was designed as a safety valve in the legislature 
against the discontent rife in Italy because ‘‘for the meager gains 
of the World War she had sacrificed nearly 700,000 men and con- 
tracted an enormous national debt.’’ Nitti’s plan succeeded 
in every respect, according to this German correspondent, who 
relates that ‘‘the bomb of Socialistic indignation exploded 
before its time and the Socialist revolution which threatened the 
country for a time was drowned in the chatter of the galleries and 
assembly rooms of Parliament.’’ We read further that the pro- 
portional system of voting induced the Catholies after fifty years 
of political abstinence to establish as a counter-balance against 
Socialism the Catholic People’s Party or the Partito Popolare 


Italiano. The new party formed a dam, which now and then 


Se 
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MUSSOLINIAN CONFIDENCE 


Tur GARDENER: 
MisTRESS: 
Tue GARDENER: 


“See, madame, how it flourishes!” 
« Yes, but what about the enemies at the roots?” 
““My exterminator never fails.’’ 

—Il 420 (Florence). 


might be “overflowed by the socialists’ flood, but never could be 
broken through,” and this writer adds: 


“Fascism, which was in its infancy at this time, had in the May 
elections of 1915 obtained 35 of the 529 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and so was not at all in a position to prevent the advance 
of proportional suffrage. But this system had its defects, the 
chief of which were the incapacity of the Socialists and the per- 
manent weakness of government authorities, and to them Fas- 
cism is more indebted for victory than to any other factor. After 
the ‘bloodless revolution’ of October 28, 1922, the Chamber 
without further ado submitted to the dictatorship of Mussolini. 
Between the different parties ensued a regular contest for coopera- 
tion with the Fascists, and this rivalry continued in spite of all 
the kicks and blows that Mussolini time and again dealt to ‘the 
squash court,’ as he pleases to call Parliament.” 


The reason Mussolini is trying to get such a grip on Parlia- 
ment, we are told, is that he knows “‘the future is a fickle jade 
to be reckoned with by every dictator, and that upon future 
developments depends the security of his position.’”’ It is pointed 
out further by this Rome correspondent that during the past few 
months Mussolini and his party leaders have been trying hard to 
find ways and means to prolong his dictatorship “‘at least for the 
next five years.” 


ANXIETY IN THE PACIFIC 


HE RULING OUTLOOK of the Pacific nations is 

uncertainty and mistrust, according to some Australian 

editors who are particularly interested in Japan and her 
relations with Australia. There is no thought of aggression in 
the minds of any British people against Japan, they say, and if 
only Japan would state her intentions clearly, it would put an 
end to anxiety. The Sydney Morning Herald notes that it has 
been clear for some time that Japan’s immediate objective is 
expansion of influence on the mainland of Asia, and therefore the 
question arises, why can not Australia or the British Empire come 
to an understanding with her without reserve? But the position 
is by no means so simple, in the view of this daily, which adds: 


“Let us look at the situation from the Japanese point of view. 
It is not necessarily an aggressive one; indeed, it can be argued as 
a state also of considerable uneasiness—especially in the matter 
of America. The United States, parading aloofness from ‘inter- 
national entanglements,’ puzzles the Japanese quite as much as 
Japan puzzles us. America has in the past few years done some 
extraordinary things. Protesting ‘no entanglements’ she has 
renounced the League Covenant, yet exhibited the utmost en- 
thusiasm for the Washington Pact, and even an extension of it. 
Can any non-American observer reconcile this divergence in 
principle? Further, she—the country of ‘the bird of freedom’— 
bas suddenly shut down iron gates upon all immigration, and has 
created the material for a dozen international complications by 
her ruthless prohibition laws. The springing up of the huge 
smuggling campaign on the American coasts and the arming of 
American patrol boats may—like the immigration embargo— 
be declared a purely domestic affair, but it is, by spread of reac- 
tion, very much more, as any observer ean see. 

“While these American administrative acts may not directly 
and now concern Japan, the point is that what does arouse 
Japanese disquiet is the international attitude—utterly at 
variance with exprest tenets of peace, compromise, and free- 
dom for all—of a great liberty-professing Power.”’ 


What Australians must recognize, according to this newspaper, 
is that they are “in the presence of a possible conflict which is 
always liable to break out in open quarrel.’’? To ascribe the 
friction to “‘eapitalistie greed”’ or the malevolence of diplomatists 
is to ‘“‘remain wilfully blind,’’ and we read: 


“Australians say—‘If only Japan would indicate her peaceful 
intentions!’ But do we not ourselves contribute to our state of 
anxiety? -We have set up the policy of a White Australia. 
Good; the Japanese have accepted it; they have officially recog- 
nized it. But what does it mean? We may be perfectly sure 
that it does not mean to Japan or any other foreign people— 
probably not even to our own people in Great Britain—that the 
present condition of Australia, largely unpopulated and un- 
developed, is approved as permanent and _ sufficient. Japan, 
confronted with the need (in her own eyes, at any rate) to find 
room for her surplus people, can not be condemned as satanie 
because she should say, as she may some day, ‘We admit and 
respect Australia’s right to make herself a white country; but we 
do not and never have admitted the right of Australia to keep 
herself empty and unused.’ Our responsibility is plain. We 
must carry out our policy and develop our resources with white 
people. If we can not accept this Japanese attitude, then we 
are living in a world of self-delusion.”’ 


A vivid picture of Japan from a naval and from an economic 
view-point appears in the Auckland Weekly News, which points 
out that geographically Japan commands the gateway of the 
Far East, and adds: 


‘“‘A continuous chain of islands runs-from the Sea of Okhotsk 
down to the tropics. Tsushima’s naval station guards the 
passage between Kiusiu and Korea, and cuts communications 
between Port Arthur and Vladivostok. The Formosa channel 
and the routes to Shanghai from Europe are controlled by the 
Peseadores. Japan’s harbors are among the finest in the world 
and they are so supplied with defenses that in time of war a large 
part of her Navy could be spared for offensive operations abroad. 
Kminent strategists regard her situation as impregnable. An 


adequate fleet seeking to attack her now would have to travel 
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A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT 


“Uncle Sam is very proud of his strength and flings his money-shot 
far to the terror of every one.” 
—Asahi (Osaka) 


10,000 miles from Hurope or 5,000 miles from the United States 
with an enormous accompanying flotilla of oil-tankers and 
supply ships, and take its own floating docks and repair facilities. 
Viee-Admiral Ballard, director of the Operations Division of the 
British Admiralty War Staff, has declared that for success in a 
war against Japan the assailant would need a fleet three times 
as powerful as the Japanese. No Power is at present in a position 
to send such a fleet on this errand. It is not suggested that an 
enterprise of this kind is a near possibility, nor that Japan con- 
templates any onslaught on any other Great Power across the 
Pacific. The undertaking as to ber naval program given by her 
at the Washington Conference has been loyally honored, and of 
late the military party in Japan has lost ground. But, in view 
of her apparent determination to exploit China as a field for 
surplus population, her naval bulwark against foreign inter- 
ference is of high strategic value.”’ 


This New Zealand weekly reminds us that only about 16 per 
cent. of the land in Japan is available for habitation, and there is 
an average of about 360 people to the square mile. It is estumated 
that in a very short time a large percentage of adult male Japa- 
nese will be unable to find employment in their country. But 
China, notwithstanding a massing of population in some parts, 
could absorb a considerable number of Japanese, and we are 
further told that: ; 


“To China Japan looks for part at least of the solution of her 
population problem. For years a policy of peaceful penetration 
has been pursued. Railroads, guarded by Japanese troops, 
industries staffed with Japanese workers, undertakings bought 
with Japanese money, concessions secured by Japanese political 
pressure, and similar advances of Japanese enterprise have 
given Japan a great hold in China. Her mereantile marine, 
now the third largest in the world, has maintained close com- 
munication between the two countries. Her expanding manu- 
factures, increasing wealth, and growing self-confidence _are 
bringing every day a powerful impact upon her less-organized 
neighbor, making emigration to China increasingly easy for 
Japanese artizans, and they are going thither. This phase of the 
Far East’s problem calls for close study by Western statesmen. 
It holds sinister possibilities should the world’s peace be again 
seriously ruptured. Japanese employment of China’s resources 
would mean a junction of forces hard to withstand. The British 
base at Singapore will offset this risk somewhat, but the menace 
ean best be met, not by increasing naval opposition, but by 
multiplying links of commercial and political association. In 
Japan’s sharing of the comity of nations, rather than in her 
aloofness or ostracism, lie the safeguards of peace.” 


DID PATRIARCH TIKHON RECANT? 


T WILL NEVER BE KNOWN whether the spiritual head 

of the Russian Greek Catholic Church, Patriarch Tilhon, 

really did confess error in opposing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, we are told by some Huropean editors, who hold that no 
trust can be placed in any utterances of Moscow. The remark 
is elicited by a sensational alleged statement from the imprisoned 
Patriarch to the Supreme Soviet Court which appeared in the 
Moscow I[sviestia of June 27, 1923, and was reprinted in many 
European and American newspapers. In this statement Patri- 
arch Tikhon declares that “having been brought up in a mon- 
archical environment, and haying been subject, until the day 
of arrest, to the influence of anti-Soviet persons,”’ 
ally an enemy of the Soviet régime. 


he was actu- 
He admits that at times 
his “passive enmity transformed itself into active resistance, 
as for instance, in the appeal issued in 1918 on the oceasion of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the anathematizing in the same year 
of the Soviet Government, and the protest in 1922 against the 
decree on the sequestration of church property.” 
“confessed all these erimes,’”’ according to the statement pub- 
lished in Jsviestia, the Patriarch begs the Soviet authorities to 
release him from durance, and concludes: ‘*‘ Henceforth I am not 
an enemy of the Soviet Government. Decisively and resolutely 
I have separated myself from the White Monarchistic counter- 
revolution in Russia as well as outside of Russia.”’ 
Russian press we learn that the Supreme Soviet Court agreed 
to the release of the Patriarch, tho announcing that his trial 
would be taken up, in due course. Editorially the Jsviestia 
remarks that: 


Having 
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A JAPANESE FLING AT AMERICA 


“The Japanese are drinking Peace Sake, without knowing what the 
future holds, while Uncle Sam appears from behind with a knife.” 
—Yorodzu (Tokio) 
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“Tho very late, Tikhon has repented and come to the con- 
clusions stated by him after a protracted struggle against the 
Soviet authorities, and when it had become clear to him 
that his policy was a failure, and that instead of leading 
to yietory, it resulted in dissension and schism in the church. 
Then ‘urbi et orbit’? he announced his repentance. This en- 
abled the Soviet Government to give proof of its magna- 
nimity and to show by its release of the Patriarch that it is 
inspired neither by the desire of vengeance nor by the wish 
to persecute the church as such.” 


A similar note of -self-righteousness appears in the Moscow 
Pravda, which reports that— 


“After the execution of the Catholic spy, Butchkavich, the 
Catholic, the Protestant and the merely venal press raised howls 
to the effect that the Russian priests led by Patriarch Tikhon 
were persecuted and tortured in Soviet Russia. . . . But this 
campaign has led to unexpected results. The Supreme Con- 
clave of the new Russian Church informed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in a quiet and firm tone that the situation 
of churches and religions in Soviet Russia is not at all bad 
and, in fact, is better than it was under the Tsarist autoc- 
racy... . The statement of the ex-Patriarch definitely ex- 


poses this shameful and dishonest campaign. He now under- 
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THE WHENCE AND WHITHER OF AUSTRALIA'S TRADE 


The white areas show the proportion of imports into Australia from the various countries, while the 
shaded areas indicate the proportion of Austraiian goods sold to those lands in return. 
prepared by 8. W. B. McGregor, senior British Trade Commissioner in Australia. 


—The Mail (Brisbane, Australia). 


stands that he was misled by political tricksters, and he views 
his activities in a new light. . . He repudiates his asso- 
ciates who continue their machinations against Soviet Russia 
from within as well as from without.” 


On tke other hand, anti-Bolshevist Russian journals are 
puzzled to understand why Patriarck Tikhon made the state- 
ment attributed to him—if he did make it. Thus the Paris 
Posliednia Novosti remarks: 


“There is only one inference to be made from the analysis of 
the statement, and this inference is that it was not written by 
Patriarch Tikhon. It is perfectly evident that the text of this 
‘petition to His Majesty’ was drafted by the Bolsheviks them- 
selves. So far we can not say whether the Patriarch’s signature 
appended to it was falsified or wrested from the enfeebled hand 
of the aged prelate. But, even admitting that the document 
actually bears his signature, one can hardly think that the 
Patriarch simply yielded to the violence. The devilish scheme 
of the Bolsheviks—to destroy the moral influence of this eminent 
man—can not be doubted. But it can not be doubted, either, 
that in this they will fall short of success, for no one will be misled 
by a signature procured under mysterious and unknown cireum- 
stances. If the Bolsheviks are not afraid of publicity, why should 
they not allow Patriarch Tikhon to leave Russia and confirm his 
statement in foreign territory? We do not doubt that after hav- 
ing resorted to this unheard-of falsehood they will not dare to let 
him go, for this would result in a new denunciation of Bolshevist 
machinations.” 


¢ States island port en route.’ 
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WHY UNCLE SAM “RILES” AUSTRALIA 


F BRITAIN BENDS BACKWARD to please the United 
States, as some irate British observers complain, there is no 
such conciliatory attitude to be found in Australia, to judge 

from such a representative weekly as the Sydney Bulletin. If 
Australia “‘isn’t the seat of a wholly kickable community,” this 
periodical argues, it is time to take measures to deal properly 
with its “large neighbor across the Pacific.”” Some reasons for 
this declaration are that United States ‘‘sell us, in some years, 
£26,000,000 worth more than they buy from us, and they 
always sell us a lot more than they will buy.” This weekly claims 
that all the surplus Australia makes in trade with all the other 
countries of the world and all its gold output are “‘at times eaten 
up by paying for surplus Yankee goods,”’ and it goes on to say: 

“Constant tightening of the United States tariff, with no 
similar tightening of ours, is makirfg the bad position worse. 
It is no sin on the other fellow’s part to bill us, as he did in 1921, 
for over £26,000,000 for which he would take nothing but eash. 
But it is driveling weakness on our part to let him. 

“The United States man has some high-handed, off-handed 
ways which he might correct out of the natural goodness of his 
heart, if thematter was pointed out 
with the proper instrument. For 
instance, a perfectly respectable 
Australian arriving at a United 
States port with a perfectly good 
United States passport may be 
thrown into what is really a jail for 
being ‘in excess of the quota.’ 
The quota provides that less than 
300 Australians may go to the 
United States per annum to settle, 
and about 30,000 Italians. The ex- 
cess man learns that he is excess 
by being run in for being excess. 

“The latest, of course, is the 
anti-liquor law, by which the peo- 
ple on any British ship which ealls 
for an hour or two at a wayside 
Yankee port like Honolulu must 
get rid of their grog outside the 
three-mile limit. Yet no one has 
the grit to enact that every United 
States citizen approaching a for- 
eign shore must throw his revol- 
ver overboard outside the three- 
mile limit.” 


States 


This diagram is 


Of course, all these doings are 
quite lawful, the Sydney Bulletin admits, yet points out that 
there is no reason why the Australian also should not do some- 
thing ‘‘lawful, likewise necessary, strenuous and ealeulated 
to advertise his country more than can be done by 10,000 
Trade Commissioners.” The Bulletin’s idea is to establish 
a quota not of imported settlers, but of imported goods, 
and it explains: 


‘“When the Commonwealth’s purchases from the United States 
have, during five successive years, exceeded its sales to that 
country by more than 50 per cent., the Law of the Quota shall 
automatically come in force. : 


“And after that, when, at any time in any year, the goods — 


received from that country shall equal in value the goods sent 
to it in the whole preceding year, the receipt of goods from said 
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country shall cease until the next 1st of January, and any more | 


goods coming to hand will be sent back at the cost of the person. 
who sent them here, and the person to whom they are consigned 
shall not pay for them, and no action for recovery of the money 
shall lie, or be of any use whatsoever. ‘ 


“That would advertise Australia, and eleyate it enormously | 
i as being not the worm 
it looked. It would also lead to the opening of hurried negotia- _ 
The United States might even allow the British subject 


in the respect of United States people, 


tions. 
here to travel between two big sections of his own Empire in a 


British ship which was permitted to supply its passengers with a 


drink at meals, even tho it did make a passing call at a United 


ro. 


gases are also useful in that they sav 


Tilustrations from the Chemical Warfare Service, Washington, D. C. 


DIRECT HIT ON THE FIGHTING-TOP OF A BATTLE-SHIP WITH A WHITE PHOSPHORUS BOMB 


CHEMISTRY IN THE NEXT WAR 


HE LAST WAR was emphatically a war of science and 
mechanics. The next one, when it comes, may be even 
more so, and Major Victor Lefebure, of the French Army, 
believes that it will be particularly a war of chemistry. In his re- 
cent book, ‘‘ The Riddle of the Rhine’ (Dutton), whose title refers 
to the author’s speculations about the present plans and abilities 


of the Germans toward undertaking a war of revenge, he develops 


this idea at some length, pointing out how at any moment a 
skilled chemist may devise some slight modification of an existing 
poison-gas that would place certain victory in the hands of those 
who could monopolize it. That our own Chemical Warfare 
Service had made, or at least had in sight, such a gas, was 
definitely stated in our own press just after the war; and altho 
Major Lefebure does not mention this rumor, he gives unstinted 
praise to the American service, and to its foresightedness in pre- 
paring chemical weapons on a huge scale. Finally he warns us 
that no prohibition or agreement is going to stop the use of such 
weapons when national existence is believed to be at stake. He 
writes thus of the possibility of new war chemicals: 


“The first main group of substances with which we were faced 
during the war contained sugh types as chlorin and phosgene, 
whose chief line of attack was directed toward the respnwtory 
system. Specific protection rapidly developed and, once ob- 
tained, led to violent attempts to penetrate it or ‘break it down.’ 
The introduction of mustard gas confirmed, what the use of lach- 
rymators had suggested, that the most fruitful line would be 
found by attacking human functions hitherto immune. First 
the lungs, then the eyes, then the skin of the human being came 
under fire, so to speak. What further developments appear pos- 
sible on these lines? Assuming that means are found to protect 
satisfactorily the respiratory system, and the eyes, what other 
vulnerable points can the war chemical find in the human 
organism? 

“Tt is by no means visionary to picture the loss of the sense of 
taste and smell by the use of some chemical. Partially successful 
efforts were made by both sides during the war to mask the odor 
of the harmful constituent of a shel’ filling by introducing an 


appropriate ‘camouflage’ compound. Colonel R. F. Bacon of the 


American Chemical Warfare Service says: ‘The gas-camouflage is 
of particular interest. Malodorous compounds are useful to 
mask the presence of other ‘‘gases”’ or to force the enemy to wear 
respirators when no other ‘‘gases’’ are present. Camouflage 
“mustard gas’”’ and the 


highly lethal gases.’ , 


‘Tn this field of chemical attack upon hitherto immune human 
functions, it must be borne in mind that any nation in a position 
to effect such a surprizé would be in a commanding position. It 
is believed, for example, that the human being maintains his 
equilibrium through the proper functioning of the semi-circular 
eanals behind the inner ear. It does not appear possible to attack 
them chemically directly, but they might be reached by the absorp- 
tion of some suitable chemical into the system in the very small 
concentrations now possible on the field of battle. It has been 
advanced that the control of equilibrium occurs through the 
movement of certain hairs through a liquid within these canals. 
Tf this be so, then one would simply require to solidify or change 
the viscosity of this liquid. Would this be difficult? Probably 
not, for most of the body fluids are of that colloidal nature in 
which coagulation occurs in the presence of small quantities of 
special agents. Such a result might cause the individual to 
lose his equilibrium. This would prohibit all organized move- 
ment. An army thus attained would be less mobile than a | 
colony of cripples. 

“Avery one is acquainted with the peculiar effects produced 
by various anesthetics. Think for a moment of the possibilities 
which they unfold. They may produce temporary unconscious- 
ness or absolute immobility without loss of consciousness. 
The second type, of which stovaine is a good example, produces 
its effects in very small concentration. A few drops injected 
into the spinal column are sufficient to prevent all movement for 
a number of hours. We can not expect to obtain the conditions 
of the operating table on the battle-field, but chemicals which are 
effective in very small quantities or concentrations may find 
another channel into the human system. For this reason the 
development of the mask is of great importance.” 


The use of a chemical which attacks some unexpected human 
function introduces many disturbing and disorganizing factors. 
Thus the introduction of mustard gas, Major Lefebure tells us, 
has left us with a number of unsolved problems. By employing 
this substance he says Germany departed from her usual caution 
and violated one of the first principles of chemical warfare. It is 
unsound for any nation to introduce a new weapon, unless that 
nation is, itself, furnished with the means of protection against 
its eventual employment by the enemy. The Germans were 
convinced that their enemies could not retaliate with mustard 
gas, because they could not produce it. It was a miscalculation. 
He continues: 


“Protection of the skin of the individual soldier against 
mustard gas was theoretically possible in three ways. In the 
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first place a number of chemical solutions were devised which, 
applied to the affected skin, would destroy the poisonous ehem- 
ieal. This was a bad method, and was never efficiently em- 
ployed. German army orders after the French introduction of 
mustard gas were bristling with references to chlorid of lime or 
bleaching powder. A wire from the Third German Army to 
the War Ministry, Berlin, dated 17th July, 1918, stated: 
‘Chlorid of lime has all been issued in boxes to the troops. 
Reserves exhausted.’ One had the impression of a drowning 
man eatching at a straw. Supply on a sufficient scale to cover 
most cases was practically impossible. 

“The second method which was attempted on a large scale 
was the protection of each soldier by special 
mustard-gas-proof clothing, but a man, fight- 
ing for his life on the battle-field, will not 
tolerate such a handicap to movement. The 
third solution, which was tried experimen- 
tally on a large scale, was to cover soldiers 
eoing into action with a cream or paste of 
protective chemical. This could not be re- 
garded as a permanent form of protection. 

““Mustard gas infected whole areas for 
many days, owing to its great persistency. 
It was often necessary to cross such zones 
for attack or counter-attack. How was this 
to be effected without huge losses? It was 
found possible, literally by creating roads of 
bleach, that is, by sprinkling bleaching pow- 
der on chosen lanes through the infected 
area, to pass columns of troops through 
such areas, but this can not be viewed as a 
practicable solution. 

““Chemical warfare has introduced a new 
type of strategic and tactical obstacle. It 
has introduced a method of blocking out 
chosen areas of the battle-field in such a way 
as to prevent their effective use for military 
defense, communications, or other purposes. 
It is now possible, by chemical means, to 
give a normal piece of country the same value 
as a natural obstacle, or one organized for 
defense by formidable engineering construe- 
tion, and manned by rifles and machine-guns. 
Even in the quantities which have already 
appeared on the battle-field, gas has rendered 
whole zones practically unusable for huge 
masses of men, owing to the certainty of 
a very high percentage of casualties. 

“At any time, a substance of the same 
strategic value as mustard gas, but with 
much more violent casualty effects, may be 
discovered. According to the statement of 
an apparently reliable prisoner in 1918, the 
Germans were going to employ a ‘White 
Cross’ gas shell, stronger than any of the 
gases at present in use; it possest a per- 
sistence up to eight days, and could, there- 
fore, not be used on the front for an assault. 
We can forecast the use of a chemical which 
will not only permit the formation of defen- 
sive flanks, or pockets, in the enemy front, or in our own 
defensive positions, but, by replacing the relatively mild 
casualty effect of mustard gas by a highly and rapidly lethal 
effect, will render these areas not only strategically, but physi- 
cally, impassable. ; 

“The discovery and mass production of a persistent lethal 
substance is likely to convert No-Man’s-Land into a perma- 
nently infected gas zone, manned by special outposts of per- 
manently protected troops. This may render unnecessary the 
highly organized trench-assembly systems of the recent war. 
A recent writer has shown us the future tank carrying war into 
the enemy’s country and destroying his nerve centers. Such 
operations will have to occur through a wide zone of the new gas 
and will necessitate the anti-gas tank. Indeed, one of the most 
important functions of the tank will be to carry the advance 
guard of an army beyond the infected No-Man’s-Land. 

“The combination of gas and aircraft presents the possibility 
of attaining strategic effects by chemical means. Many rumors 
were afloat, toward the end of the war, regarding the use of gas 
by enemy aircraft, and there was apprehension among the 
civil populations, which has been reflected in numerous publie 
utterances. Kyidence on the matter is very scanty. In July, 
1917, the use of gas in airplane bombs by the Germans was 


THE VERY LATEST THING 


Soldier equipped with the new type 
of American gas-mask. 


reported, but not confirmed. In July, 1918, there were again 
rumors that Blue Cross bombs had been dropt on the British 
near Ficheux. But the war gave us no direct evidence of the 
suecessful use of gas and war chemicals from aircraft. This, 
however, is no criterion as to its eventual importance. The 
Allies definitely refrained from employing the combination 
until Germany should give them the start in what was regarded 

as a new atrocity.” 

In conclusion, Major Lefebure reminds us that altho the 
physical sciences have left their mark on every weapon and 
mechanical appliance, the most revolutionary upheaval in war- 
fare, with permanent results, came from 
chemistry. The flexible nature of organic 
chemistry, he insists, must not be lost sight 
of. He says: 


‘In the physieal sciences, electricity, for 
example, years of coordinated world prog- 
ress are required tg produce an epoch-making 
discovery which might have critical and 
direct war significance. Radioactivity has 
shown us what undreamt-of energy is bound 
up in the atom, and many are the prophecies 
regarding the harnessing of these forces for 
constructive activities. But in organic 
chemistry a single worker, following up some 
rare family of compounds, may stumble 
upon a substance not far removed chemi- 
cally from related compounds yet infinitely 
more potent for war. The persistent lethal 
compound which will vastly change the 
nature of warfare will probably be but a : 
slight chemical modification of some harm- ¢ 
less substance. This is not the only reason, : 
however, for the unique war importance of 
organic chemicals. It so happens that many ; 
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of them are essential to our daily life as 
dyes, drugs, photographic and other synthetic 
products. Industries, therefore, have arisen 
for their manufacture.” 


And this is not all: 


“Organic chemical factories have proved to 
be not only arsenals in disguise, but en- 
dowed with the flexibility of their parent, 
the science itself. The factories and plants 
ignore the war significance of the problems 
put to them. They can develop the pro- 
duction of practically any chemical which 
research can produce. The will of man ean 
thus silently and swiftly convert the dye 
factory into an arsenal.” 


IODIN AS A WATER-PURIFIER—‘Dur- 
ing your vacation this year, don’t feel that 
you have to get typhoid fever because you 
may have to drink from a polluted stream,” 
says Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washing- 
ton.) It is not stylish any more. The Army Medical School 
has perfected a rapid and easy way of purifying drinking- 
water while you wait. We read further: 

‘Hold your quart thermos bottle in one hand and fill it with 
water. Add one drop—two will do no damage—of tincture of 
iodin, the ordinary 7 per cent. kind that you buy at the corner 
drug-store. Shake the water up a bit and that’s all! In twenty 
or thirty minutes all the harmful bacteria that are likely to be — 
there will be killed, says Major A. P. Hitchens of the Medical 
Corps. The amount of iodin added is too slight to even taste. — 
Bacteriologists used to think that all the bacteria in water had 
to be killed before it would be fit to drink, or ‘potable’ as our 
waterworks friends say, he explained to-day. It has, however, 
been. found that it is seldom that any harmful bacteria will b 
present that can not be rather easily destroyed. The greate 
danger in drinking water of unknown purity is from diseases, 0: 
the typhoid fever and cholera group, that are caused by non- 
spore-forming organisms and can be easily killed as compared to 
many entirely harmless bacteria. It is for this reason that the 
simple iodin treatment is so effective.” i ae 
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SMOKE-SCREEN HIDING A BATTLE-SHIP 


THE HAUNTED RESTAURANT 


HE FOLLOWING TALBH, credited to the ‘‘ Research 
Narratives” issued by the Engineering Foundation, 
appears in The Western Machinery World (San Fran- 
If it did not actually happen, it certainly might have 
happened; and may serve as a warning to those who chance to 
live next door to a powerful electric station. Once upon a time, 
we are told, a restaurateur on Manhattan Island leased a 
building hard by a substation of the local electric light com- 
pany, from which electric current for light and power was 
dispensed to the district round about. In due course the prem- 
ises were equipped for appeasing human hunger and were opened 
for business. Patrons came ‘“‘from far and near.” 


cisco). 


“Not long thereafter, the manager of the light and power com- 


pany found in his morning mail a letter from the restaurant 


keeper, complaining that ‘electricity’ from the adjoining sub- 
station was cutting up such pranks in his restaurant that his 
business was being seriously interfered with, and would the 
lighting company please take steps to confine their loose current 
within their own station walls. Indeed, he could do no business. 
No ‘help’ would stay, nor patrons come, because of the strange 
happenings in his establishment. His silver and plated ware 
were blackened and his utensils of iron and steel were magnetized; 
customers’ watches were stopt, and table knives would not stay 
where they were put. 

“The manager called one of his electrical engineers and showed 
him the letter. ‘The man has queer ideas, very queer; but let’s 
make an investigation and have an eye open as to the man’s 
truthfulness. Don’t let him suspect, however, that you think 
he may be unbalanced.’ Soon the investigator returned. ‘Our 
friend has the goods onus. Conditions are as stated in his letter.’ 
‘How ean that be? I'll see for myself!’ And to the restaurant 


- they went. 


“““NMir. Restaurateur, please be good enough to show us the 
evidence on which you base your remarkable charge against the 
electrie light company.’ ‘Kindly come with me. See! Here is 
my silver, black, as stated. And, now, please watch!’ Some 


- knives and forks were placed upon the table as if it were being 


set fora patron. Instantly they shifted and pointed toward the 
wall between the restaurant and the electric station. ‘Remark- 
able! Mr. Restaurateur, this is a dangerous state of affairs. 
Suppose one of your guests should attempt to eat his peas with 
The knife might switch round and cut his mouth 
from ear to ear!’ ‘Oh, Mr. Manager, this is nothing! Come to 
the kitchen.’ An iron pot was taken to the stove; when near 
its place, it suddenly went down with a bang, as if seized by a 
mighty unseen hand. 

“The explanation was easy and the remedy, too, thanks to 
Science. On the substation side of the party-wall were many 
large electrical conductors, leading heavy currents into and from 
the converters. These conductors created and maintained a 


_ powerful magnetic ‘field.’ For the ‘lines of force’ of this field, 


the brick wall was no barrier. But magnetic screens could be 


simply made. In this case it sufficed to cover the restaurant side 
of the wall with heavy steel plates, just as the lighter stamped 
- steel plates are often used on ceilings and walls in lieu of plaster. 


For the blackening of the silver, however, the manager refused 
to accept responsibility, but suggested that a little more liberal 
use of elbow grease and metal polish might take care of that 
condition. Of course, another obvious solution would be the 
equipment of the tables with non-magnetic knives and forks.” 


DO MOTOR CARS MAKE US LAZY? 


HERE CAN BE NO QUESTION about the usefulness 

of automobiles, says a writer in The Medical Review of 

Reviews (New York), nor about the desire for leisure 
which makes up the large number of people who drive, not 
because they are in a hurry or have to cover long distances, but 
because they are lazy and so drive everywhere instead of walking. 
He asks, ‘‘ Are we going to become a physically lazy nation, and, 
through lack of exercise, a people of pendulous abdomens and. 
small legs?”’ To quote from his article: 


“‘Walking is one of the best forms of exercise, and one of the 
best means of keeping healthy. It will often prevent obesity, 
and wili cure many eases of indigestion. 

“Oftentimes walking will reduce flesh five or ten pounds in a 
short time. A walk a day, from three to ten miles, should be a 
health rule for every one. During the war when doctors were 
sent to training-camps, it was easy to tell a new man by his 
appearance; his skin was yellow, his abdomen pendulous and he 
was fatigued on slight exertion. He probably had not walked in 
several years, driving from one house to another. After a month 
in camp, with setting-up exercises, drills twice daily, equitation, 
long hikes, a change was noticeable; the skin lost its yellow 
appearance, the superfluous flesh disappeared, and in every way 
the man looked more healthy. 

“Women often consult a physician because they are fat and 
want to reduce; they diet (by eliminating food they do not care 
for), follow every fad, from rolling to the Bergonie treatment, 
yet they are leading exponents of a sedentary life. They hate to 
walk. When they are advised to walk to reduce their weight 
they invariably say that they can not because their feet are sore. 
The very woman who tells her children about the old custom of 
the Chinese women pinching their feet, unconsciously follows 
the same custom by wearing pointed-toe shoes which are so 
uncomfortable that she is crippled as far as walking is concerned.” 


CONCRETE REINFORCED WITH BAMBOO—Bamboo, which 
has been chemically treated, is used as a reinforcing for 
concrete in Japan and, we are told in Concrete (Detroit): 


“According to Henry C. Hitchcock, the American consul, 
Nagasaki, Japan, the chemicals used in treating the bamboo are 
apparently known only to the few who have made use of them. 
Bamboo is occasionally used without any chemicals to protect it 
from decay, in the construction of concrete ditches, small cul- 
verts and the like in districts where there is a great deal of sulfur 
in the soil and sulfur gas in the air, for the reasons that it is be- 
lieved that bamboo is not so quickly destroyed by the sulfur as 
ordinary reinforcing would be.” 
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WHEN RADIO AND COPYRIGHT CLASH 


HE LAWYERS the 
advent of radio-broadeasting, for it has brought up a 


are rubbing their hands over 

number of very pretty little legal questions, some of 
which remain undecided. Broadcasting was unknown when the 
present copyright act was passed. Some of the provisions of the 
act apply clearly to it, while others are open to doubt. For in- 
stance, is a broadcasting performance a “public performance’’? 
Do a lot of persons, each in the privacy of his own home, con- 
stitute a ‘“‘public audience’’? The positive and negative sides of 
such a debate as this, both have some justification.» In Popular 


2adio (New York), Charles H. Kesler discusses at some length 


WHITE PHOSPHORUS BOMB BURSTING AT THE BASE OF A 90-FOOT TOWER 


One of the preparations of chemistry for the next war. 


a whole class of related questions bearing on this matter, and of 
vital importance to all those interested in the radiotelephone. 
Forms of copyrighted matter which may be infringed if broad- 
casted, include, he tells us, lectures, sermons and addresses, 
dramatic and dramatico-musical compositions, and musical 
compositions. In fact, the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, an organization granting licenses for the 
public delivery of copyrighted songs, intends to charge fees 
ranging from $250 to $5,000 to radio stations for broadcasting 
its songs and musical selections. He goes on: 


“This society has been formed for the purpose of granting 
licenses to persons who desire to render copyrighted musical 
selections in public. It is a lawful organization and a practical 
one, as it is apparent how difficult it would be for an artist or other 
person or company to secure licenses from each owner, author 
or composer individually. Of course, a license gives no one the 
right to render copyrighted songs owned by persons who are not 
members of this society. 

“Tt was not until 1909 that the copyright law conferred upon 
an author or owner of a copyright, the exclusive right ‘to per- 
form or represent the copyrighted work publicly for profit if it 
be a musical composition,’ altho there was then in force, and 
still is, a criminal statute prohibiting such performances. 

“The language of the act is sufficiently broad to give the copy- 
right owner the exclusive right to public performances ‘in any 
manner or by any method whatsoever,’ such as by moving pic- 
tures, phonographs, radio broadcasting or even where radio 
receiving is done publicly. This language is also sufficiently 
broad to cover moving-picture films, phonograph records or 
music rolls of dramas or musical selections taken from the copy- 
righted dramatico-musical composition. 

‘“The reader should bear in mind the distinction between mere 
‘musical compositions,’ in which the element of ‘ profit’ must be 
present in the case of a public performance, and technical ‘dra- 
matico-musical compositions’ which can not be performed pub- 
licly even tho not for profit. 


‘Another right conferred by the copyright laws is the ex- 
elusive one ‘to make any arrangement or setting of a musical 
composition or of the melody of it in any system of notation 
or any form of record in which the thought of an author may be 
recorded and from which it may be read or reproduced. . . .” 

“The clause quoted relates to phonograph records and musie 
rolls. The payment of royalty on each record or roll made frees 
the record or roll from further contribution to the copyright 
except in case of public performance for profit. ‘The reprodue- 
tion or rendition of a musical composition by or upon coin- 
operated machines shall not be deemed a public performance for 
profit unless a fee is charged for admission to the place where 
such reproduction or rendition occurs.’” 


What is meant, then, by ‘‘public performance for profit”? 
The Supreme Court of the 
United States answered this 
question in two cases con- 
sidered at the same time. 
These cases present the 
question whether the per- 
formance of music in a 
restaurant or hotel without 
charge for admission to hear 
it infringes the right of the 
owner. According to the 
decision even the playing 
of a copyrighted “musical 
composition” in a restaur- 
ant by means of a phono- 
graph or player-piano would 
be considered an infringe- 
ment, except if the instru- 
ment were coin-operated. 
Mr. Kesler continues: 


“Tt is an erroneous im- 
pression which some have 
that, if they purchase an 
authorized sheet or a record 
or a music-roll of a copyrighted song, they can use it to perform 
or render the song publicly. 

“The unauthorized broadeasting of ‘dramatico-musical com- 
positions’ is an infringement even in cases where the purpose is 
not profit. 

“This means that neither schools, colleges, charitable institu- 
tions nor amateurs can broadeast such selections without license, 
not to mention radio manufacturers. 

‘“‘The position for a plaintiff or copyright owner may be briefly 
stated. The broadcasting of copyrighted musical compositions 
is a public performance because such music is made available 
to the largest audience in the world. The copyrighted song is 
thus given the largest possible publicity. Should a broadeaster 
be allowed to profit without compensation to the copyright pro- 
prietor? 

‘Assuming that the broadcasting of ‘musical compositions’ is 
within the copyright laws, only stations which broadeast such 
compositions without profit are free to do so. Such stations are 
those owned by charitable, eleemosynary or educational institu- 
tions or by governmental agencies. 

“Stations owned by manufacturers or dealers in radio 
apparatus and other goods, or by agencies selling broadeasting 
service (not renting-stations) are the ones which will be required 
to be licensed 

‘There is also the case of users of receivers. I passed a ‘radio 
restaurant’ the other day in which the guests were being pre-. 
sumably entertained by radio. Some dealers also furnish radio 
concerts to attract the crowds. One can hear the music blocks 
away. If the broadcasters are liable under the copyright laws, 
these users of receivers are also. 

“In summary, no unauthorized radio station of any sort has 
the legal right to perform publicly musical selections known as 
‘dramatico-musical compositions.’ It can’t be done, even if not 
for profit. But there is some argument for holding that the 
radio rendition of ‘musical compositions’ is not an infringement, 
even tho the purpose is profit. If the courts decide the argu- 
ment is not a good one, only such persons ean broadcast or per- 
form by radio such musical compositions as do not do so for 
the purpose of profit.” 
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FISH NOT A BRAIN FOOD 


ECENT ATTEMPTS TO GET PEOPLE to eat fish 
by telling them that it is a ‘“‘brain food”’ are ridiculed 
by The Journal of the American Medical Association 

(Chicago). During the World War, says an editorial writer, 


~ 


ENGINEERS WHO DON’T WHISTLE 
IX PER CENT. OF THE ENGINEMEN on the Missouri, 


Kansas and Texas Railroad system failed to observe the 
rule requiring them to whistle at crossings as shown ina 


recent month’s test. 


The general manager of the road calls this 


= w 


many efforts were devoted to the 
plan of conserving certain types 
of food supplies, and of encourag- 
ing the use of other more readily 
available but less popular prod- 
ucts. These attempts to alter 
the traditional dietary habits 
and food customs of large 
numbers of persons called for 
not a little energy in the direc- 
tion of education and propa- 
ganda by all sorts of agencies 
sympathetic with the govern- 
mental food administration 
bureaus. For instance: 


“The hope of increasing the 
consumption of a great variety 
of fish in place of the much 
needed meat was fostered for a 
number of more or less obvious 
reasons. A peculiar difficulty 
was encountered in the fact that 
fish is largely a ‘Friday food’ in many homes, and rarely 
enters there into the meals of the remaining days of the week. 
There is, of course, no physiologie reason why such a limitation 
in the use of fish should continue in vogue; indeed, there are 
reasons why fish could advantageously become a more frequent 
ingredient of the diet in many parts of the country. From this 
standpoint, the campaign to advertise fish into all-the-week use 
has a defensible propriety. It will not be easy to change the 
established limitations of ‘fish day,’ but the attempt is certainly 
justifiable. Not so much can be said of another form of adver- 


-tisement which tends to perpetuate a long-fostered illusion. 


Recently, campaigns have been directed to increase the use 
of specific fishes. In widely circulated advertisements of ‘shad 


TROOPS ADVANCING BEHIND SMOKE-SCREEN MADE BY ARTILLERY 


—order it to-day’ we are told by the promoters of the sales effort 
that ‘it is a tissue builder and for brain-workers has no equal.’ 
Here is an unworthy perpetuation of the old absurd adage 
that fish is brain food. The fallacy of the assumption that there 
are specific foods for brain, skin, muscle, lungs or liver building 
have been pointed out too often to require repetition.” 


WHITE PHOSPHORUS CANDLES MAKING A SMOKE-SCREEN 


a good record, but there appears to be some doubts on this score 
in the mind of an editorial writer in The Railway Age (New York). 
In train operation, he says, innumerable occasions arise where a 
rule must be obeyed just because it is a rule, regardless of any 
real or supposed temporary justification for not complying with it. 
Without questioning the facts or the reasoning on which this 
commendatory notation is based, the writer says he should 
lke to ask any engineman or road foreman of engines if he 
is satisfied with 94 per cent. The tragic toll of motorists at 
grade crossings makes this question vital. The missing six 
whistles. out of the hundred might save a life. Says this 
railroad authority: 


“Of course, if one’s permanent record were to de- 
pend on close adherence to the rule to whistle for all 
crossings, and the runners most neglectful were to 
have their names put at the bottom of the list, there 
would be no difficulty in making 100 per cent. We 
may assume that the 6 per cent. of enginemen, in 
that M.-K.-T. record, who did not whistle, were 
alert and could see the highway far enough in 
advance to be sure that, no wayfarer was in danger 
—the officers of the road must have made some 
such assumption or they would not have called 
the record ‘good’—but if satisfactory records are 
to be kept and are to be of use, it is necessary to 
eut out all such indeterminate elements. To 
have comparable records which will be of value for 
future studies, and available for defense in case 
negligence is charged in a court, it is necessary to 
do a lot of whistling which, from a narrow local 
and temporary point of view, may be wholly 
unnecessary. Somewhere, sometime, some engine- 
man will assume that no whistle is needed and 
his assumption will prove to be wrong. Many a 
time an express train could make a hundred-mile 
journey, safe from derailment, if 10 per cent. of 
the spikes in the track were gone; but the only 
business-like rule for the trackmen is to keep 100 
per cent. of them in place all the time. Careless 
ears in the heads of automobile drivers, needing 
an audible warning every time they approach a 
railroad track, are now about as numerous as the spikes in the 
track. The engineman, like the trackman, must make his 
safety record by means of systematic attention. to countless 
small details, with his thought centered on the one point of 
doing the duty, oblivious to any speculations about 9934 per 
cent. being as good as 100.” 
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WANTED: A VOLSTEAD ACT TO PROHIBIT PLAGIARISM 


SSW NTELLECTUAL BOOTLEGGERS,” commonly known as 
plagiarists, are turning out ‘‘synthetic literature” whole- 
sale, it appears, and a distinguished authority tells us 

that ‘‘the brand is for all practical purposes equal to the finest 
specimens produced on the sunlit slopes of Mount Olympus.” 
Young editors, who ‘‘ean not possibly know all that has gone 
before,’ are unable to “‘put up, any 
bars against the insidious scoundrels 
who other people’s words, 
words, words” and ‘“‘no author is secure 
against them,” for they use a nom de 
plume as ‘‘a fortress, behind which to 
hide and ‘snipe’ better men.” Mr. 
Robert H. Davis, the distinguished 
authority whose article on plagiarism 
in the New York Herald we are quot- 
ing, goes on to say, “‘if these gentry exer- 
cised their gifts in any legitimate calling, 
they would succeed beyond calculation. 
But they prefer to be dishonest.” In- 
deed, there are ‘‘ruffed, velvet-collared 
plagiarists at large,’ Mr. Davis finds, 
and ‘‘poets, lyric writers, novelists and 
playwrights whose entire fame rests 
upon some adroit theft of another man’s 
property.”’ As Mr. Davis remarks, 


deal in 


‘“When Gabriel blows his final trump 
a million musicians will bend an ear to 
the blast, hoping to capture a new 
theme. The moment a new novel ap- 
pears, an army of imitators seize upon 
its style, its texture and its motive. 
Mortal poets are helping themselves to 
the works of immortal poets. Short- 
story writers are following the O. Henry 
model so closely that it amounts to 
impudence. Jokes are deliberately stolen 
by the thousands, remodeled and thrown 
on the market in bales. Epigrams are 
the common property of those who see 
them last. 

“There isn’t a magazine that hasn’t 
received dozens of manuscripts stolen 
bodily, with a few characters, dates, 
and locations mildly altered, the title 
changed and a paragraph here and there 
modified. We have all been caught 
repeatedly. Plagiarism is on the increase. Moreover, the aver- 
age plagiarist is proud of the low estate to which he has fallen.”’ 


When caught, however, plagiarists deny their guilt, but specious 
enough are their claims to innocence: 


“The arguments of defense put forth by these most pernicious 
of all thieves are characteristic of sinners. Confronted by the 
evidence of their guilt, they take refuge behind any one of the 
following excuses: 

“‘(a) I had no idea it had ever been printed before. 
told me as an original story by a friend. 

““(b) A gentleman whose whereabouts at the present moment 
is unknown gave me the story in the form of a manuscript and 
asked me to touch it up a bit. 

““(e) T can’t understand it at all. Probably I read it some- 
where when I was a child and it clung to my memory. This 7s 
a surprize. 

“There are a number of other equally vapid and ridiculous 


It was 


“ONE MAY ROB, AS THE BEES DO IT— 


But robbery in the manner of the ant should 
never be imitated.’ 


explanations that come glibly from the liar’s lips, but the samples 
cited will suffice. 

“They seldom make it clear how such vacillating memories 
and deficient intellectual mechanism as they appear to possess 
are able to absorb and hold details, dialog, situations, ete., 
ad infinitum. Of course, you can’t expect a pickpocket to an- 
nounce in advance that he is about ¢o go through your clothes. 
And so, therefore, these belated explana- 
tions awaken irritation instead of sat- 
isfaction.”’ 


Worse yet, Mr. Davis observes, 


“The plagiarist is not only a foe to 
the editor and the reading public, but 
also to the new authors. An editor 
whose fingers have been burned by stolen 
manuscripts finds himself unavoidably 
prejudiced against writers whom he does 
not know. ‘Ten years ago contributions 
from strangers were accepted on their 
merit and printed under the assumption 
that the writers were honest men. It 
is now regarded as a necessary precau- 
tion to write to a new author, whose 
manuscript has attracted attention, and 
ask for references. Even these precau- 
tions do not always succeed. One must 
wait for the publication of the plagiarism 
before a comparison with the original 
ean be made. In the interval the fraud 
is accomplished. A comparison of the 
two stories supplies the evidence of guilt. 

“Tt is the opinion of the writer that 
unwarranted leniency has been shown 
these offenders. The usual penalty isa 
severance of connections, followed oc- 
casionally by the return of the money 
dishonestly collected. A period of agree- 
able silence follows, after which the 
malefactor sits down with a ream of 
white paper, selects another alias, and 
continues in the business of selling old _ 
tales for new. 

“Tt is inconceivable that in- the ex- 
alted profession of letters the occu- 
pation of plundering can be made so 
profitable. Is there no way to restrain 
by court procedure the enterprising 
thugs who sell others’ thoughts? ”’ 


It is a pertinent question, for— 


“The American copyright lawis wholly 
inadequate in that its framers, with the 
best intentions, had, at the back of their minds, the word ‘dur- 
ation’ instead of the word ‘protection.’ The original term of 
copyright runs twenty-eight years. They were thinking in terms 
of twenty-eight years. 3 

“Then one year prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or the widower of the author, 
or the children of the author, if he is not living; or if none of 
these be living, then the author’s executors, or in the absence 
of a will, the next of kin may secure a renewal for a further term 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six in all. 

“Thus the United States Government in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred sets the stage for an author or his widow or his 
children or his heirs and assigns to be scuttled by any dexterous- 
minded seribbling apache who has learned the trick of alteration. 

“Tt is not within the gift of the average layman, and this means 
the average juryman, to put his finger on the zone where the 
plagiarist applied the alehemy of trickery and merged his own 
base metal with the golden thoughts of his victim. The law _ 
is not clear on what constitutes plagiarism. The writer folk 
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know exactly what it means, and the blush of guilt which has 
been brought to many a fraudulent cheek is replaced by the waxen 
calm which follows the guaranty that it ‘can’t be proven.’” 


Still, not every plagiarist can escape punishment even under 
existing law. Says Mr. Davis: 


: “The legal department of all motion-picture corporations inserts 
in every contract a clause calculated to protect them in ease of 
a suit for plagiarism. Tinpan Alley, where the world’s best 
popular music is produced, has a floating population of process 
servers, lawyers and advisers occupied with the business of 
resisting the highwaymen in search of themes and ideas. The 
whole business of literature in all its ramifications now recognizes 
the importance of legal advice in order to resist the outlaws and 
gunmen in search of novelties that they can appropriate to their 
Own. uses.” 


The famous novelist Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez has been discussing 
plagiarism in The Literary 
Digest International Book Re- 
view, where he tells us: 


** After many centuries there 
is still no general agreement as 
to what can be considered 
plagiarism, and how far its 
limits extend. At any men- 
tion of literary honesty there 
are some who set up the strict 
standards of a rigid puritanism, 
pretending thus to make it 
plain that they never will in- 
dulge in the sin which they are 
combating—until one day they 
are accused of plagiarism like 
the rest, and then they show 
themselves less intolerant in 
their judgments. Others are, 
from the first moment, tolerant 
and liberal in everything that 
relates to intellectual pilfering; 
they reduce considerably the 
limits of plagiarism, and when 
any one accuses them of this 
fault they smile benevolently, 
not giving any enormous im- 
portance to the accusation. 
This was the case with Anatole 
France, who wrote many years 
ago an ‘Apology for Pla- 
giarism,’ and to whom Maure- 
vert devotes a long chapter, 
representing him as one of 
the present-day writers who 
have plundered more than the 
others. 

“What is plagiarism? A 
writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who was a preceptor of 
Louis XI1VY—the forgotten la 
Mothe le Vayer—said: ‘One 
may rob as the bees do it, 
without harming anybody, 
merely sucking honey from the flowers; but robbery in the man- 
ner of the ant, which carries away the whole grain, should 
never be imitated.’ 

“This subtle distinction greatly pleased Anatole France, who 
added: ‘A situation does not belong to the first who hits upon it, 
but to him who knows how to stamp it powerfully upon the 
memories of men.’: And the great contemporary master also 
goes on to cite the opinion which Pierre Bayle expresses in his 
‘Historical and Critical Dictionary,’ to wit: ‘To plagiarize is to 
carry off, along with the furniture of a house, the fertilizer from 
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“A NEW MOZART?” 


the soil; to take at the same time the grain and the straw, the | 


product and the dust.’ So he who carries off from his neighbor’s 
estate only the furniture and the grain, leaving the manure-pile and 
the dust-heap, is not a plagiarist in the strict sense of the word. 

“‘Bvery writer, however great, began by imitating the author 
who was the fashion when he was a youth. Hugo copied ideas 
and even whole verses from Chateaubriand, who had called him 
a ‘sublime boy.’ In his first novels he imitated the fantastic and 
mediocre literature of the Viscount of Arlincourt.” 


Is the question musicians are asking about this eleven-year-old 
Italian boy, whose first oratorio will be produced in France this fall. 


COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR AT ELEVEN 


LEVEN YEARS OLD and already famous, little Nino 
Rota Rinaldi directed an orchestra in Milan the other 
day during the production of an oratorio he himself had 

composed. As the correspondents tell us, the oratorio, called 

“The Childhood of St. John the Baptist,” consists of ‘“‘a pro- 

log, orchestral intermezzos, and choirs of angels, men, and 

crowds,” while ‘‘the warbling of birds and the murmur of trees 
were admirably reproduced.” According to an article by Charles 

Tuohy in the New York World, Charles Wattine, organist of 

Tourcoing Cathedral in France, writes enthusiastically: 


‘Are we in the presence of a new Mozart? It may be exag- 
gerating things to bracket Rinaldi and Mozart’s names, but it is 
quite certain that a prodigy has been discovered. I have special 
information showing that the boy’s work aroused the emotion 
and admiration of all real mu- 
sicians.”’ 


Rinaldi’s mother is “‘fright- 
ened lest her son’s musical 
future should be marred by a 
precocious suecess,” says a 
special eable to The World, 
continuing: 


“Madame Rinaldi is blind 
and lives in the Blind Institute 
at Milan, where her son 
also lives. A remarkable fact 
is that the boy composed his 
work in conditions of great 
sadness, his father having died 
last year. 

“Little Rinaldi worked day 
after day beside his blind and 
widowed mother.” 


In a letter to Mr. Wattine, 
permitting her son to come to 
Toureoing, Madame Rinaldi 
writes: 


“My boy belongs to no 
musical institute. He just 
goes to school like all other 
children. Last year he fol- 
lowed a course at the Conser- 
vatoire, being with men of 
twenty and over, but as he 
learned more and more quickly, 
anxious to preserve the boy’s 
mental equilibrium, I took him 
away and sent him back ‘to 
school. 

“This interruption, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from 
finishing his oratorio, which he 
had begun at the age of ten 
and a half, and finishing it 
without aid or counsel or any guide but his own inspiration. 

“The Concert Association here, fascinated by his music, de- 
cided to have it played, and now the possibility of my son’s work 
being heard in France fills me with joy. 

‘“My boy could very well conduct himself—it gives him great 
pleasure to do so—but don’t you think it would be wiser for him 
not to conduct at Tourcoing, so that the work may be judged 
absolutely on its merits—that is to say, the critics should not be 
influenced and captured by their sympathy for my son. 

‘“‘Tt may interest you finally to know that I have been a widow 
since last summer, the widow of a most perfect man, and it was 
precisely in the midst of our great sorrow that this child found- 
inspiration for the tenderest of his songs. I am alone but for this 
exceptional son.” 


As Mr. Tuohy reports, musical critics in Milan were charmed 
with Rinaldi. Says one of them: 


‘‘Several skeptics are wondering if the creation of his work was 
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not aided by adult counsel, but those who know the little Nino 
and have heard him improvising on the piano, or who have seen 
him conduct his work in a masterly manner, know that in this 
soul there is already a musical world whence he extracts the 
harmony of his songs.”’ 


As enthusiastically, another eritic declares: 


“The genuine and spontaneous success which attended Nino’s 
second appearance yesterday was all the more remarkable be- 
cause the entire Milan musical world was present. 

“The oratorio is a jewel of naive sincerity and spontaneity. 
The little Rinaldi expresses himself wonderfully, each part of 
his work is simply improvised, giving the real impression of what 
he wants to express, or what he feels. 

““Where has this child learned and how can he have conceived 
the secret of a work which will perhaps be discust technically 
but which esthetically seems a prodigy. Perhaps a shy, retired, 


WHERE MARK TWAIN FIRST MET HIS PARENTS 


The old house still stands in ‘‘the almost invisible village’ of Florida, Missouri. 


morbid child? Perhaps nervous, unsociable? No, indeed. He 
is happily a strong boy, healthy and gay, who after he had to 
bow to a third clapping of hands got weary of applause and went 
into the porter’s lodge to play. 

“Tt is a natural musical genius, perhaps a talent which will 
develop by itself, but for pity’s sake don’t try to cultivate it and 
force it.” 


“TF I WERE AN ACTOR’’—‘‘ Well, I was one,” says John 
Golden, and remembers that Alan Dale called him a good one. 
He is now a producer, proud of his ‘‘Seventh Heaven,” but if 
he were an actor he would be a censor, or practically that, for 
he tells usin The Theater Magazine, 


‘*T would tefuse to depict réles of human depravity. Tome 
the shibboleth that art justifies portrayal of any phase of human 
strength or weakness, is nothing else than a lie invented by those 
who prefer the immoral and the unwholesome for their own sake 
but who are too cowardly to make a frank admission to that 
effect. 

“There is, of course, one impelling.motive which drives men 
into doing things of which they are not proud—hunger. If I 
were a starving actor, or even just a hungry actor, I might 
consent to play that sort of thing which seems to be creeping 
up-town from down-town like an insidious disease from a plague 
eenter. But I would have to be mighty desperate. I believe 
that, unless the notches in my belt had been used to the last 

-hole, I would refuse as a decent American actor (the only kind, 
I take it, under consideration) to play, under the lying cloak of 
movements or new thought or new theater or art, things that are 
nothing else than disguised filth. 

‘‘T would consider the publie as good friends who looked to 
me to express for them the things that are in their hearts. There- 
fore, I would avoid portrayal of indecent or futile réles, feeling 
that if I played such parts I betrayed my friends.” 


MISSOURI HONORS THE PRINCE OF 
HUMORISTS 


S MARK TWAIN SAID, “the almost invisible village 
of Florida, Missouri” had ‘‘less than three hundred 
inhabitants’? in Mark’s day. ‘‘It had two streets, each 

a couple of hundred yards long; the rest of the avenues were 
lanes with rail fences and cornfields on either side. Both the 
streets were paved with the same material: tough, black mud in 
wet times; deep dust in dry.”” But the ‘“‘almost invisible village” 
has not lacked fame, for, as Bill Nye might have said, it was 
there that Mark first met his parents, and there, so we are told, 
‘‘the editors of Northeast Missouri plan to purchase a hundred 
acres of land, which will be developed as a public park and pre- 
sented to the nation as a permanent memorial to the author 
who ‘cheered and comforted a tired world.’”? These 
words are inscribed on a monument to Mark 
Twain in Florida—the one object of recent origin 
in the village, apparently, for, according to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 


“Tt is said that the town has not changed much 
since 1835, when Mark Twain was born. A few 
years ago the Clemens homestead was saved from 
the hands of wreckers and moved across the street 
from its original location. It was furnished in the 
quaint style of pioneer days and the garden planted 
with old-fashioned flowers. There it stands to-day, 
a shrine for all who love and honor the man who 
gave ‘Tom Sawyer’ to the world. 

“Thousands of visitors worship at the homestead 
shrine every year. Last year 3,000 persons signed 


ors from eight States and one foreign country. 

“Tn the little village cemetery are the graves of 
two of Mark Twain’s sisters and of his uncle, John 
Quarles, with whom Samuel Clemens spent his sum- 
mer vacations for many years. 

“The proposed ‘Mark Twain’ Park will have a 
shore-line on both sides of the river for a distance of 
aboutamile. The scenery is rugged and beautiful, 
and officers of the association declare that it can be 
developed into one of the finest parks of its kind. The site is 
adaptable for camping, boating, fishing and sight-seeing. When 
established it will be a free resort} for all who come for 
recreation to the famous humorist’s birthplace.” St 


As Frank B. Lamson tells us in the Quincy Whig J. mad it 
was a local farmer named Dad Violette who ‘‘rescued Mark 
Twain’s birthplace from the hands of the wreckers. moved it 
across the street from its former location, restored it to order and 
furnished it in the style of a century ago.’”’ Says Mr. Lamson: 


“The ‘Mark Twain Home’ is a slab-shingled, illy constructed, 
two-room cottage. A hit-and-miss rag-carpet and braided rag- 
rugs cover the floors. The walls are whitewashed, and among the 
few framed pictures that decorate the walls is a colored portrait 
of Mark Twain and underneath it a framed photograph of Mark 
Twain’s most admired Missouri friend, Dean Williams, of the 
Missouri School of Journalism. There is a wooden mantel on 
which rest old brass candlesticks, pewter basins and spoons, 
while a weight clock tells the time of day. There is an old-time 
bookease, awd-one of the shelves is filled with a complete set of 
Mark Twain’s works. An ancient looking-glass knobbed bureau 
occupies a corner by itself. In the bedroom where Mark first saw 
the light of day is a corded bed, hand-carved from sugar maple. 
The bed is covered with a blue and white hand-woven coverlet 
of wool and lindsey, which was made by the slaves in Grandfather 
Violette’s family. In one corner of the room are muzzle-loading 
muskets, and at one side stand two spinning-wheels, a small one 
for flax and the larger for wool. Then there is a drop-leaf table 
and numerous articles in household use a century or more ago, 
among which the most conspicuous is a Paul Revere lantern.’”’ 


Dad Violette, so the Boston Transcript informs us, “was born 
in 1849,” and during the Civil War he “was a pony rider for 
Uncle Sam. Politically he was a rebel, but as he was only four- 
teen the Government didn’t count that against him.” 


the register; one page alone bears the names of visit- — 
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PICTURES PAINTED 
LTO STAY 
N ADMIRER OF HOGS, 


as well as of horses and 
eattle, Horatio Walker 
owed his first success in New 
York to a painting of a hog. It 
brought him seventy-five dollars, 
we are told, and ‘‘ what matters it 
if a little later it was soid on Fifth 
Avenue for four thousand dol- 
lars?’’ His reputation has been 
growing ever since. It bids fair 
to be an enduring reputation, 
thinks F. Newlin Price, who writes 
of Walker in The International 
Studio, and at all events his 
paintings will endure, for Walker 
tests his materials with the utmost 
eare. He says: 
““He who paints must know the 


permanence of color as Walker 
knows it. When you talk of this, 


you strike a ring! ng note for this Reproductions by courtesy of “The International Studio’’ 
a — = ) 3 


painter of the North believes the 
pictures that many are doing 
will not last. They use anything, 
any new color, and just paint. It 
may be good, or it may not. The 
times grow superficial because we pass through no drudgery. 
‘How to do a picture that will last’—that is the painter’s 
problem. Even washing of brushes is important; a little soap 
left among the hairs will mix next day with the color in a 
measure. It would make the old fellows turn in their graves.” 


As Mr. Price observes: ‘‘There is no easy road to geometry, 
tho the college boy just graduated would preside over the 
destiny of a world.” Reading on— 


“A certain school of moderns advises: ‘A pencil or a brush, 


“PLOWING—THE FIRST GLEAM” 


“A PASTORAL— SWINE” 


Done in fast colors, this painting by Horatio Walker still lives, whereas the swine — 


and any surface; you will produce art.’ Not so with Walker. 
First he prepares his canvas, soaking it in water, and applies 
white lead with a palette knife—no size, no glue. The water 
prevents the oil from entering into the linen, and the resultant 
surface is the finest ground that there is, most pliable, most 
beautiful. Then he tests his colors for sulfur. A little benzin 
washes the oil from cadmium, and the remaining powder, treated 
with nitric acid, dissolves it free from sulfur and leaves no 
residue. Try fumes of sulfur on steel; the metal darkens. So 
will it blacken a canvas. All iron colors, ochers and reds, must 
reach their limit of decomposition to be permanent—raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, for example. Any 
oxid is everlasting—chromium 
(viridian), and our green pos- 
tage-stamps and paper money. 
Once, in the potteries, we had a 
shipment of clay that held iron, 
and on the pure white surfaces of 
the finished porcelain appeared 
little black craters to make 
them valueless in the market. 
“The tests that Walker 
makes will interest you. He 
takes three pieces of glass and 
paints on them with the pure 
color and also with the color 
mixed with white, and then he 
puts the spécimens, one in the 
dark, one in the light, and one 
in bright sunlight. First he 
has tried for sulfur, for no sul- 
fur color is good. He does not 
like the arsenic colors or any 
that have copper for their base. 
He uses none of the lakes. The 
fewer paints, the better, is his 
principle. I recall his rhapsody 
on the asphaltum background 
—how the Munich school paint- 
ed into it, Munkéesy and 
others; lovely medium for work, 
with gorgeous effect, but so 
sensitive to heat and cold that 
there soon appeared great 
eracks, into which you could 
lay a match, and soon the as- 
phaltum had eaten its neigh- 


Tt is such scenes as this that persuade Horatio Walker to make the Isle d'Orléans in Canada his home. bors, and the painting was 


ralueless. Wain existence! ” 


R 


ELIGION-AND- SOCIAL” SERVICE | 


A PLAN TO “LIBERALIZE THE FUNDAMENTALISTS” 


tFENSIVE WARFARE, whether in the field of theo- 
1): logical debate or in some battle-ground of Flanders, is 
the weakest form of strategy, and an observer of the 
times points out that in this respect the Fundamentalists have 
outgeneraled the Liberals. They have all the strategie positions. 
They have the most stirring slogans, the 
They ‘“‘have suc- 
the liberal and in- 
telligent leaders of the Church the 
appearance of renegades who are 
sniping at the Church from the ram- 
parts. . Perhaps it is because 
they waste so little time on ideas that 
they have all their energy left for 
strategy.’’ At any rate, the success of 
the Fundamentalist movement, in this 
writer’s view-point, ‘‘would mean the 
conversion of the Chureh into a Hall 
of Dead Doctrines presided over by 
Pious Ignorance,’’ whereas ‘“‘ the success 
of the Liberal movement would mean 
the conversion of the Church into an 
inspiring and energizing force of con- 
temporary civilization.” To this end 
the observer in the case, Mr. Glenn 
Frank, editor of The Century Magazine, 
suggests that the Liberals liberalize the 
Fundamentalist movement. Mr. Frank 
devotes much of his editorial thought 
to the religious problems of the day, 
and.in an article in his magazine he 
suggests fourteen points to be included 
in a program for a ‘‘liberal funda- 
mentalist movement.’ First, he would 
“substitute the religion of Jesus for 
Christianity,’ by which he does not 
mean to play with words, but to express 
his conviction that ‘‘three-fourths of 
our traditional theological doctrine 
bear little, if any, direct relation to 
the religion of Jesus.’ Jesus, he be- 
Jieves, ‘‘would be ill at ease in reading 
the theological pronouncements of that 
overdoctrinized and  overformalized 
Christianity which has for centuries usurped the place, 
misinterpreted the principles, and maladministered the influence 
of his essentially simple religion, which was and is not only 
personally regenerative, but socially revolutionary.” 

““Make faith a matter of adventure rather than a matter of 
assent,”’ suggests Mr. Frank again. The man of great faith is 
not the man of simple credulity, willing to accept as truth all 
labels sufficiently ancient, but the man ‘‘ who has such confidence 
in the essential rightness of the universe that he is willing to ad- 
venture outside the little circle of the white light of the known 
that falls about his feet. Throughout history the men of great- 
est faith have not been conformists, but pioneers.”’ ‘‘Preach the 
Gospel of Jesus rather than the gospel about Jesus.”” The gospel 
about Jesus ‘‘makes a minister the calm expositor of a doctrinal 
form; the Gospel of Jesus makes a minister the impassioned ad- 
vocate of a dynamic force.” Another point is, ‘‘apply as well 


catchiest phrases. 
ceeded in giving 


Glenn Frank, 
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A LIBERAL FUNDAMENTALIST 


who would sweep away mere 
theology and “dead doctrines,” 
tute the religion of Jesus for Christianity.” 


as announce the principles of the religion of Jesus.” The mere 
personal recommendation of the message of Jesus is not sufficient. 
As Mr. Frank sees it: 

“The Church must add to the preaching of abstract virtues and 
personal spiritual experience an intimate, continuous, and specific 
moral analysis of all the political, social, 
industrial, and professional processes of 
modern society. To-day a business or 
professional man ean lie, steal, take life, 
and despoil virtue in a thousand in- 
direct, impersonal, and long-distance 
ways that never occurred to Moses 
when he announced the Ten Command- 
ments—ways the moral implications of 
which it is not always easy for a man to 
recognize. Now the minister, if he is 
anything, must be an expert in the 
moral meaning of modern life. The 
religion of Jesus must function to-day 
in a changed world, and it is the busi- 
ness of the Chureh to show men what 
the religion of Jesus means in terms of 
life in modern America rather than in 
ancient Palestine.” 


“Ask men to believe only what they 
can use, only what is true for them.” 
The religion Jesus taught is not a 
philosophy to be intellectually believed, 
but “a way of life.’ Mr. Frank is 
reminded that it was only after his dis- 
ciples had been with him for many 
months that Jesus catechized them to 
find out who they thought he was. 
“He let them come to their conclusion 
about his character by living and work- 
ing with him; he did not demand that 
they hold a certain opinion as a sort of 
entrance requirement to discipleship.” 
A difficulty would be removed if we 
would ‘‘modernize the religious vocabu- 
lary.”’ Scrap the ancient vocabulary, 
and ‘‘begin to talk to the men of 
this generation in language-forms and 
thought-forms that the men of this 
generation can readily understand 
without having to leap backward over 
nineteen centuries and convert them- 
selves into ancient Orientals in order to decode the ee and 
metaphors that fall strangely on Occidental ears.’? The so- 
called war between science and religion receives attention. The 
Century editor would ‘‘emphasize the use of science by religion 
rather than the reconciliation of science to religion.’’ Science is 
not an entity, devil or deity, but a body of specific results. 
“The problem of religious leadership is not that of passing 
judgment on science as an entity, but the problem of making 
intelligent use of the new truths unearthed by psychology, 
biology, and kindred sciences.”’ 

The Liberal leaders should ‘‘ dramatize rationalism with ritual 
and beauty,” for the ‘‘average liberal church service does not 
stimulate the imagination and satisfy the legitimate emotions of 
the masses,’’ and Mr. Frank believes that ‘‘Protestantism un- 
wisely threw away much of its cultural and artistic birthright in 
its revolt from Catholicism.” Passing on, we are advised to 


and ‘‘substi- 


fare institutions are in the most 
difficult situation since the Ref- 
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“make the ‘scheme of redemption’ take into account institutions 
as well as individuals,” since in the teachings of Jesus ‘‘ there was 
no contradiction between personal and social religion.” Lastly, 
“merge the sacred and the secular. Traditional theology has 
blighted life with a dangerous dualism that has made religion 
consist in the doing of special things. The religion of Jesus is not 
the doing of special things, but the doing of all things in a special 
way. Spirituality is not ‘a something’ that life uses; it is the 
tone and quality of life as a whole.’’ 


THE PROTESTANT PLIGHT IN EUROPE 


SAYING ON THE CONTINENT has it that France 
won the war from the military standpoint, Great Britain 
from the political, the 

United States from the eco- 
nomic, the Jews from the cul- 
tural, and the Roman Catholic 
Church from the religious. This 
would imply that Protestantism 
lost it, and in fact, we are told, 
Protestantism has waned in 
certain sections of Europe 
almost to the point of extinc- 
tion. Peecuniarily harassed, lack- 
ing in cohesion and, until lately, 
in cooperation, and with reli- 
gious effort largely dissipated in 
the struggle for mere existence, 
the Protestant Church across 
the seas looks to the United 
States for help, and through a 
recent emissary presents its case. 
Some of the details given in The 
Federal Council Bulletin (New 
York) by the Rev. Adolf Keller, 
a Swiss Protestant pastor who 
is well known in America, are 
startling. 

While he sees ‘‘nearly every- 
where a tremendous increase of 
Roman Catholic influence and 
power,’ Dr. Keller reports, on 
the other hand, that the evan- 
gelical churches and their wel- 


The great distress 
in many countries 


ormation. 
prevailing 


threatens especially the Protestant charitable and benevolent 


organizations, some of which have already been closed. The 


_ religious press is reported to be ‘“‘rapidly dying.’”’ In one country 


; 
- 
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not less than 300 church periodicals have disappeared during the 
last six months. Church buildings, not only in France, but also 
in Galicia and Latvia, are still in ruins, or badly damaged, while in 
_Ozecho-Slovakia many of the evangelical parishes formed by the 
new evangelical movements have no buildings of their own in 


which to meet. In Saxony, Brunswick, Lippe, and in certain 


parts of Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Italy and Hun- 
gary the condition of the Protestant pastors is “acutely alarm- 
‘ing.”” In some countries, such as Austria, Poland and Hungary, 
the chief anxiety is tor the preservation of the evangelical schools. 
The general feeling of desertion and desolation is deepened by 
the physical condition of the people. Dr. Keller reports that 
four-fifths of the children in certain cities are undernourished, 
and that nearly half are tuberculous, while the middle class, 
the most affected by the war, ‘‘is vanishing—a social phenomenon 
of far-reaching significance. There is a great and sileut dying in 


By courtesy of ‘‘The Federal! Council Bulletin’* 
TO PROTESTANTISM’S RESCUE 


Dr. Adolf Keller, on extreme ieft, and Bishop John L. Nuelson, 

an American Methodist, standing on the steps, on the right, 

and other members of the Central Bureau of Relief for Europe’s 
evangelical churches, now so seriously jeopardized. 


oe 


the middle classes throughout Europe.”’ From a spiritual and 
religious point of view, says Dr. Keller, all this ‘‘means deep 
discouragement, loss of faith, even disbelief in the love of God, 
and surely in the love of man.” 


“Thousands are submerged in utter despair and have lost all 
hope. Certainly there is also a wonderful heroism of faith, a new 
spirit of resignation and sacrifice, and new life which the Lord 
awakens so often when the human heart feels humiliated and has 
lost all self-confidence. There is in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and 
other countries, a new hunger for the Gospel, a new movement 
toward the evangelical faith. But in spite of these signs of new 
life and faith, those who know the situation are deeply con- 
cerned in their hearts for the immediate future of Protestantism 
in Kurope.”’ 


Of course, we are told, the churches of the neutral countries 
are doing their best to stem the 
tide of distress in their neighbor- 


ing countries. Out of their 
own poverty the churches of 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, 


Sweden and Switzerland recently 
raised $250,000 for the purpose, 
and the British churches are 
also reported to have helped 
considerably. But thecountries 
on the Continent which are able 
to give help are only five, while 
the distress extends over fifteen. 
To Dr. Keller— : 


“Ttis clear, therefore, in the 
face of the overwhelming vast- 
ness of the need, that the major 
part of the required aid must 
come from America. And it 
must come soon. Forallthathas 
been done by America already, 
there is deep gratitude, but un- 
less the erisis is considered as a 
common cause for world brother- 
hood, the majority of European 
ehurches with their home mis- 
sionary work, their evangelical 
schools and evangelical press, 
are in jeopardy. We ask not 
for ourselves, but for our suffer- 
ing brethren and for the sake of 
European Protestantism as a 
whole. 

“This isa grave responsibility, 
especially in view of the many 
demands already made on Amer- 
ica by devastation, famine, and 
distress abroad. The facts, 
which could easily be multiplied, 
present, however, an irresistible question which will arouse in 
every evangelical heart a wider vision of the Christian family, 
and a deeper feeling of Christian responsibility. ‘Will you help 
us to save European Protestantism? Will you help us to pre- 
serve not only its charitable institutions, its schools, its minori- 
ties, but also its faith in the brotherly love of the great evangelical 
family?’ It would be a terrible disappointment if help could be 
found for all those in distress except the members of the Mother 
Churches of Europe, if interest and sympathy could be awakened 
for China and the Near East, and not for the cause of European 
Protestantism!” 


FROM KNOT-HOLE TO BLEACHER.—Peeping through knot- 
holes at a baseball game is no longer good form among the boys 
in Greenwood, South Carolina. There were never enough knot- 
holes anyway, and only a few could enjoy the stolen privilege. 
Now every boy in town who has a little self-control, and who is 
able to earn the few pence necessary to sustain his pride, can see 
the game from the bleachers. Memories of the days when inability 
to raise a quarter prevented him and his friends from getting 
more than a stolen squint of their favorite team in action brought 
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about the organization of the ‘‘ Knot-hole Boys’ Club,”’ by Joel 
S. Bailey, president of the Greenwood Baseball Club, and a mem- 
ber of the local Rotary Club. The Greenwood Rotary Club took 
up the plan as a part of its boys’ work program. Says an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch, published in some of the papers: 


‘Por the sum of 10 cents and presentation of a card issued when 
he signs a pledge, any boy in Greenwood can join the club. 
The plan is to get every boy in town into the baseball park, and 
the results, it is said, have been so good that the Rotary Club 
is planning to enlarge the bleacher section assigned to the boys. 

‘The pledge the boys sign follows: 

““T will attend Sunday school every Sunday, except in case of 
sickness. J will not use curse words. I will not gamble. I will 
not lie. I will be honest. I will live a clean life. I have read, or 
had read to me, the above obligation and I promise that I will 
always try to obey it.’” 


——“AND YE VISITED ME NOT” 


T WILL BE NEWS to many who have read the scores of 
] articles on prison reform to learn that in many parts of our 
land treatment of prisoners is practically unimproved, 
despite much propaganda and organized effort in their behalf. 
Jails, we are told, instead of inspiring the offender with re- 
spect for the law and faith in humanity, too often are little 
more than schools for crime. In meting out punishment, no 
consideration is taken of the history of the offender, of the pos- 
sible causes of his guilt, whether he has had the chance which good 
morals hold that every child should have, and thus, often times, 
the punishment does not fit the case. To this day, writes Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, President of the American Prison Congress of 
1922, the laws of many States and the practise of many courts 
are based on the idea of inflicting a penalty upon the prisoner 
proportionate to his guilt. If, for instance, a man steals a purse 
containing less than $20, that is a misdemeanor, and he is sent to 
jail or a house of correction for 30, 60 or 90 days. If the purse 
happens to contain more than $20, that is a felony, and he may 
be sent to a State prison for one, two or five years. Again, con- 
tinues Dr. Hart in Moral Welfare: 


“Here are two young men who go out together, steal an auto- 
mobile and sell it for $200. Each man takes $100 and goes his 
way. Both are arrested and convicted. They have been guilty 
of the same crime, from which they have reaped the same 
amount. The judge gives each of them a sentence of two years, 
with a lecture upon the enormity of their crimé, and we say jus- 
tice has been done. 

“But upon a study of the case, it is found that one of these 
young men was born in the slums; his father was a thief, his 
mother was immoral; he ran with the ‘gang.’ He was not 
sent to school, but was set to work and his wages were taken by 
his parents. He had no religious instruction. The other boy was 
born in a Christian family; his father had abundant means; he 
went regularly to church, Sunday School and day school; he had 
sufficient spending-money and no excuse for wrong-doing. We 
say the second young man is much more guilty than the first and 
should receive a severer punishment. But on further inquiry, 
we find that this boy’s father was too busy getting rich to give 
attention to his son. He did not know the boy and had no real 
share in his life. His mother was foolish and injudicious. She 
flattered him and spoiled him by giving him unnecessary spending- 
money and concealed his peceadilloes from his father. We say: 
‘That makes a difference.’”’ 


Prisoners are treated in the mass, without regard to their in- 
dividuality. Apparently, says Dr. Hart, it isa new discovery 
that every prisoner is an individual and that no two are alike in 
their intelligence, education, training and responsibility. It is 
only within recent years that we have begun to establish labora- 
tories for the study of the mentality, the moral responsibility and 
the possibilities of the prisoner. The work is still in its early 
stages, but it has already revealed extraordinary diversity in 
prisoners, and from this judges, prosecuting attorneys and war- 
dens are learning many things. “We are recognizing that the 


¢ 


proper treatment of the prisoner can not be determined in ad- 
vance by the judge on the bench, who listens for a few hours to 
the testimony of witnesses. We are introducing the probation 
system, whereby the offender is allowed to go at large under the 
friendly supervision of probation officers, and the parole system, 
whereby prisoners who give evidence of a change of character are 
released from prison before the expiration of their sentence, under 
the wateh-eare of a parole officer.” 

State boards, prison associations, ‘‘committees of one hun- 
dred,’ and other organizations for the reform of prison and 
prisoner are in existence, but Dr. Hart’s visits to hundreds of 
the 10,000 jails, lock-ups and police stations in the United States 
reveal to him that ‘‘as a rule the Christian people of the com- 
munity knew nothing and cared nothing about them.” As he 
finds them: ‘ 


“The jails contain prisoners convicted of crime, prisoners ac- 
cused of crime, witnesses accused of no crime but held for the 
convenience of the State, insane persons, and in some States, 
debtors. The prisoners are herded together usually with little or 
no classification, and are kept in enforced idleness for periods of 
from one day to two years. 

“Village lock-ups are as a rule filthy, infested with vermin, and 
unfit for use. City police stations are often no better. Yet it is 
in these prisons that thousands of people get their first experience 
as prisoners. Such imprisonment involves a degradation which 
affects the entire after-life. 

““In every jail there are found some prisoners who are not~ 
hardened in crime but who desire to reform, but they are forced 
into association with the vilest criminals, who ridicule their 
penitence, exert themselves for their corruption, and blackmail 
them after their discharge. Yet no man cares for their souls. 

“The most efficient Christian agency operating in the jails is 
the Salvation Army, but there are many prisoners whom they 
can not reach. Religious services are carried on in many jails 
by Christian people representing different Christian bodies. 
Such services are sometimes wisely and helpfully conducted. 
In other cases they are sentimental and injudicious. I have seen 
such services so conducted as to invite hypocrisy. 

“When an individual who is not vicious is arrested, he should 
have the help of a wise and interested group of Christian people. 
These people should be in touch with the sheriff, the jailer and 
the prosecuting attorney, and should stand ready to give en- 
couragement, counsel and advice to prisoners who are open to— 
good influences. But this work should not be committed to men 
and women who are lacking in experience, wisdom and tact. i 

“Such work would involve a very small expense, but it would — 
need to be organized and advised by a wise and helpful State 
agent. In my judgment, this is one of the most important op-— 
portunities for the prevention of crime and for the saving of young : 


people who have gone wrong.”’ i 


A terrible indictment of the American jail is found in ‘“Cruci-— 
bles of Crime’’ (Cosmopolis Press, New York), by Joseph F. } 
Fishman, for many years the only Government inspector of 
prisons in the United States, Alaska and Porto Rico. One pen- 
picture of a jail is sufficient. The cells are eight feet long and 
four feet wide, half the width being taken up by a cot. _ Draw 
the dimensions on your floor. Then = 


““Tmagine that over it is a ceiling seven feet high, that in one 
corner stands a reeking bucket, and that out of this totally dark, 


evil-smelling place, you can not move for forty-three hours a 
a time. (i 


dance on Sunday. 
way each week the prisoner can do absolutely nothing, can read 
ae nothing, and has for his sole inspiration a stinking 
ucket. ; ; 

“The odor throughout the entire jail would sicken an animal. 
The bedding is dirty beyond belief. The place is full of vermin. 

OAT & man is serving a sentence of a-year, he spends 5,536 
hours in this dark, cramped, slimy, smelly, vermin-infested hole, 
and 3,380 hours sitting on a bench doing absolutely nothing, 
or engaged in whiling away the time in playing ecards or telling 
or listening to filthy stories and tales of crime. He gets no fresh 
alr, nO exercise, no recreation,”’ 


j 
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The ruddy, juicy, tempting fruit, 
sun-ripened on the vines to delicious Swinging gait and healthy stride 
i : ; Ruddy cheeks that glow with pride- 
perfection! Made into Campbell’s You can tell from my good looks 
Tomato Soup the very day i 


I let Campbell’s be my cooks! 


country, blended in! The favorite 
soup of millions—and no wonder! 


12 cents a can 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not b 


|} UE oe of Oklahoma, Miss Violet 
MeDougal will be amused, no doubt, 
to see her work set side by side with that of 
England’s poet laureate, Robert Bridges; 
and yet the temptation is strong, for Miss 
MeDougal’s poem in the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman and the British laureate’s poem 
in The Nineteenth Century reach us at the 
same time. 


PHANTOM WATCHERS 


By Vioter McDovucau 


We who have never been, 

We who will never be, 
Gather to mock at men 

Here by the twilight sea, 
Gather to jeer at men 

Down. by the phantom sea, 


We who were never born, 

Here by the chanting sea 
Gather with ghostly scorn, 

Mocking the things that be, 
Jeering with elfin scorn 

Men, and the things that be. 


They carefully fashion fetters 
And fetter their own strong hands, 
Then they cry aloud for their freedom 
And never one understands 


That they welded their own strong shackles, 
That they but build to destroy, 

They weave gray webs of sorrow 
And grief where there should be joy. 


They set up above them tyrants, 
And fashion unequal laws, 

Then whine at their own oppression— 
That effect should follow cause. 


They carefully build for ages 
Great cities, and rear strong sons; 
Then they shatter the work of a lifetime 
In a flash of great-mouthed guns, 


They incite each other to riot, 
Revolt and ruin, because 

They must throw off the law’s oppression— 
They who have made the laws. 


We gather to watch and mock them 
With laughter and phantom jeers; 

The sound of our eerie laughter 
Goes echoing down the years. 


Poor little struggling, blind things, 
Aimless and lost, forlorn, 

Let us not mock them, Brothers,— 
We who were never born— 


Let us but watch in silence,— 
They are more real than we, 

We who are only phantoms, 
Here by a phantom sea. 


Let us not mock them, Brothers, 
Pitiful, struggling men, 

Tragic and blind and futile, 
Such as we might have been— 


We who have never been, 
We who will never be, 
Gather to pity men 
Here by the twilight sea, 
Gather to sigh for men 
Here by the sighing sea. 


HEINE 


By Rosert Brivces 


Be these the selfsame verses 
That once when I was young 
Cnarm’'d me with dancing magic 
To love their foreign tongue, 


Delicate buds of passion, 
Gems of a master’s art, 

That broke forth rivalling Nature 
In love-songs of the heart; 


Like fresh leaves of the woodland 
Whose trembling screens would house 
The wanton birdies courting 
Upon the springing boughs? 


Alas, how now they are wither’d! 
And fallen from the skies 

In yellowy tawny crumple 
Their tender wreckage lies, 


And all their ravisht beauty 
Strewn ‘neath my feet to-day 
Rustles as I go striding 
Upon my wintry way. 


A sINGLE month brings us three poems 
by the same hand—‘‘ Morning Exercise” 
in Pearson's, ‘“‘A Queen’s Lament” in 
Voices (Boston), and *“‘Hound of Song” in 
The Outlook, So read all three: 


POEMS 


By Isaspen Fiske Conanr 
MORNING EXERCISE 


When I go a-walking 
On the city street 
It’s not only people, 
It’s poems that I meet. 


Some stride, iambic; 
Some trip along 

Wearing a dactyl, 
Humming a song. 


Somerhyme together, 
Some go free, apart, 

But all my street of poems 
I love with all my heart. 


A QUEEN’S LAMENT 


What shall I do with my Elaine, Edith, Alys, 

Hach of them a harp-string of my three-stringed 
heart? 

The three-branched lily, growing in my palace— 

My own daughters, princesses that choose a 
strange part? 


Elaine can weaye embroideries, she can write 
ballads, 

There is only one thing in her that I would there 
were not, 

For she could do whate’er she would, and she is 
beautiful— 


Why need she waste her days in love of Lancelot? 


Edith rides the wold to hunt, this early April 
morning, 

Hooded falcon on her wrist and a pledged knight 
beside, 

But not a smile on her lips; she decrees the world 
grown old, 

She asks to what end do we hunt and ride? 


Alys of the high-born look; many a lord has wooed 
her, 


But her long golden braids she has severed witha 
sword, 

She vows to wed no man unless he be base-born, 

She looks not maidenly and she speaks any word. 


What shall I do with my three young daughters, 

‘Send their wild hearts break not in three strange 
ways! 

That my three harp-strings snap not... what 
can a Queen do, 


A mother whose own daughters heed not what she 
says? 


The world has grown old, there is strange wine 
in its chalice, 


Youth is an ancient thing, as headstrong as the 
May, 
What shall I do with my Elaine, Edith, Alys? ., . 


I who dare not tell them how I walked the same 
way! — 


e returned. 


HOUND OF SONG 


Many a day my master 
And I hunt alone, 
And I run faster 
Than his flung stone. 


Like the wind upon it 
I can race his heath 
And bring back a sonnet 
For him in my teeth, 


Pointing, believing 

In his swift, sure word, 
I run, retrieving 

His fallen wood bird. 


When from the rushes 

I bring it back, dead, 
His cheek flushes 

And he shakes his head; 


His strange eyes soften 
As he strokes it, still warm, 
With ‘‘ Beauty, how often 
Haye I done you harm!”’ 


I am a god’s shadow, 
Swift hound of song, 

I run a morning meadow 
Where a wind blows strong. 


From his new volume of poems we 
select: 


PALACE OF ART 


By F. M. Hatuwarp , 

: 

Still for his soul's delight, each one < 
May rear a loftier pleasure-house rf 
Than that wherein King Solomon } 
Feasted and held carouse; } 

3 

J 


And though he tread where commerce lowers. 

And though its smoke his vision mars, 

May set his bird-bedizened towers 
To twirl among the stars; 


See, lit by far, celestial beams, 

Without the aid of any gpell, 

The shining palace of his dreams, 
Gold-domed and wonderful. 


ALREADY the tourists are returning wit 
pictures from abroad, but what photo 
graph could surpass in vividness this snap- 
shot in The Country Bard (Madison, N. J.) 


DELFT 
By Joun Howarp Corwin 


Green with scum the old canal, 
Odorous, malarial. 
Orange-colored cheeses piled 
On the quay. The roofs red-tiled. 
Quaintest houses, full of flowers. 
Chiming bells in lofty towers, 
Steeples, pointing Heaven less true 
Than the preachers ought to do. 
Box-like inn, where one is fed 
Seven kinds of breakfast bread. 
Stolid men, in Holland caps, 
Smoke all day and drink their schnapps. 
Women tanned a rosy brown, : 
All with blue eyes looking down. 
Maids in caps of curious rigs. 
Babies peddling guinea-pigs, 
Dogs, for horses, drawing carts 
Full of candy, milk or tarts. 
There’s a Kirmess in the square, 
Like a Coney Island fair, 
At each corner organs play 
Half the night and all the day, 
If a town were made of toys _ 
Such as come for girls and boys, 
It would look like Delft s> much, 
tt would almost beat the Dutch, 
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BUICK MOTOR 


GOP IME Tee NINE N¢ 
CAnnounces for 


1024 


an entirely new and distinctive 


line of Quality CMotor Cars 


In beauty. design. speed and 
original mechanical features 
such as four wheel brakes, 
the 1924 Buick models provide 
the most revolutionary advance 
in motor cars thus far con~ 
tributed by the industry. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, @tint Michigan 


Division of? General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve~in~Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities - Dealers Everywhere 


THE “BEAUTIFUL, FRUITFUL WILDERNESS” OF ALASKA 


66 HAT FORM OF TEMPORARY INSANITY could 
have induced me to spend my last vacation in 


Switzerland,’ a newspaper correspondent is said 
to have asked ‘‘in a voice of wonderment,’ as the ship bearing 


- 
aS 


ee > Shi : 
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: yes lao 
Copyrighted by Keystone View Co. 
TWO ALASKA-INDIAN FLAPPERS 
They are the Misses Marleita and Violet Davis, and they have 


American ideas as well as American clothes. They were among 
those present to greet the President and his party. 


a recent quota of summer visitors followed the trail through 
Alaskan waters lately taken by President Harding, ‘‘when I 
might so much easier have come out here?’? The name, Alaska, 
signifies ‘‘Great Country,’ and so great is it that, even tho there 
is a vast amount of civilization scattered over its huge expanse, 
the general effect upon the visitor is said to resemble that, of the 
Swiss Mountains and wildernesses—with a bit of romantic 
Norwegian coast thrown in, for Alaska has not only mountains, 
but the sea also. ‘“‘My beautiful, fruitful wilderness,’ John 
Muir, who has already taken his place as one of the two or three 
greatest American naturalists and nature lovers, used to call the 
land. The astonishing country has produced novels by Jack 
London and Rex Beach, poems by Robert Service, in addition 
to huge quantities of gold, copper and fish. Its history is ro- 
mance. Along with the testimonials of a hundred adventurers 
who have written eulogies may be mentioned the brief, much 
quoted commentary of a voyager who left this penciled note on 
a piece of birch bark pinned to a tree, where it was found after 
he had put a bullet through his brain: 

“Hell can’t be any worse than this trail. I'll chance it.’ 

The Alaska of to-day, however, is putting more emphasis on 
thriving cities, new railroads, and great industries, than on the 
romantic wilderness that was. The modern Alaskan, says 
a recent visitor, may devote five minutes to bringing up some 
incident of the great territory’s vivid past, but he will follow it 


with two hours of pointing out the present development of the 
land, and a quite indefinite time devoted to the marvelous de- 
velopment that must come in the future. - It is recorded that 
Jack London once gave up a mining claim which later produced 
more than $1,000,000 in gold, because his tools froze fast in the 
mud. The modern Alaskan, we are assured, is not missing any 
chances like that. He is putting the emphasis on the “‘fruitful” 
and ‘‘beautiful’’ of John Muir’s ‘‘ beautiful, fruitful wilderness.”’ 
Juneau, the capital, may have only about 3,000 inhabitants, 
reports Frank B. Carpenter, in his large new volume, “ Alaska, 
Our Northern Wonderland’’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.), but— 


Every man in the town is a hustler, and the place hums with 
politicians, lawyers, tourists and miners. The crowd is of all 
classes and costumes. Some of the men wear clothes of the 
latest cut of Broadway or Fifth Avenue, while others wear slouch 
hats, mackinaws, and khaki trousers. Some have on boots that 
reach to the knees, and now and then you meet one in white 
rubber pantaloons. 

Drays, automobiles and carriages move about through the 
city, and a motor stage runs, to the mining town of Thane, three 
miles down the channel. At that place are the mills and reduc- 
tion plant of the Alaska Gastineau gold properties. Near by 
are the Juneau gold mills, and on the other side of the channel, 
in plain view, are the Treadwell mines. 

Juneau is beautifully situated on the mainland, at the head of 
the Gastineau Channel, a narrow strait which separates it from 
Douglas Island. The Channel connects Stephens Passage with 
the Lynn Canal, at the northern end of which is Skagway. The 


Copyrighted by Ewing Galloway 


SWEET PEAS IN SKAGWAY 
This Alaska city, not as far north as Christiania, is famous for its — 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. The thermometer is said never to 
have gone below ten degrees below zero. 


harbor is so good that all of the ships that pass through Alaskan 


bee excepting those plying between Seattle and Nome, eall 
ere. 


day, and tens of thousands pass through. 
The town is right on the water, with wooded mountains rising 


During the summer there are boats north or south every 
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but never one so delightful 


Mr. H. M. Jewett, President, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Mr. Jewett: 


As requested in your letter of June 4, I 
am glad to write you more about my trip 
whichy ouareat liberty to use for advertising. 


Not seeking any personal publicity, I would . 


prefer that it be published without my name. 


I have always driven cars costing consid- 
erably more than the Paige, feeling that the 
best was none too good for the kind of tour- 
ing I like to do. Naturally, it was with some 
misgivings that I undertook my eastern trip 
in your car, with which I felt unfamiliar. 
Also, I have never used an enclosed car for 
touring before, and I expected it to be a little 
weak on hill climbing, as well as a little top- 
heavy on the road, 


Starting without great confidence in the 
car because of its moderate price and because’ 
of my unfamiliarity with it, I was of course 
always looking for some kind of trouble to 
develop. From that point of view, my trip 
was a continual series of disappointments. 
I have had no trouble except what was due 
to my own carelessness, and might have 


occurred to the costliest car I could buy. 


This seems a good place to say that one 
of the things I very much appreciate about 
the Paige, is the high character of its repre- 
sentatives and their eagerness to see that all 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 
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Paige cars satisfy their owners, regardless of 
whether they sold them, I was also surprised 
at their moderate charges for various odd 
jobs, for which I have been accustomed to 
paying more. 

But to tell you more about my trip, I am 
enclosing a map on which I have marked it. 
The roads are boulevards practically every- 
where, except where I found repair wagons 
had not reached holes made by the severe 
winter weather, andsome places where con- 
struction was under way. But itis in just such 
unfavorable road conditions that my Paige 
showed one of its fine advantages. It means 
something to me now, that the Paige rear 
springs are more than five feet long, and that 
it has 131 inches of wheelbase. I can truth- 
fully say I have never driven or ridden in 
any car which rode more comfortably and 
handled more easily on difficult roads, 


There are long and fairly steep grades in 
the Cumberland Mountains, White Moun- 
tains, and the Adirondacks, all of which I 
went through. I am pleased to tell you that 
your claims about Paige hill climbing in 
high gear are true. Except when some sharp 
turn or cars ahead in the road made slow- 
ing down necessary, I practically never 
dropped into second speed. And on the 
down grades, where one frequently gets 
going a little too fast, I can truly say the 
car amazed me on the score of ease in chang- 
ing into second, when going 25 or 30 miles 


Be Ug CA 


an hour. I have been accustomed to using 
the scheme of spinning up the gears by let- 
ting in the clutch momentarily, but I found 
this not at all necessary with the Paige. My 
wife drove a large part of the trip with great 
enjoyment and without noticeable tiring. 
She joins me in my praise of Paige han- 
dling ease. 

I don’t know whether you will be inter- 
ested in hearing my point of view on en- 


. closed bodies, but I can tell you I am sold 


on them for touring, as well as for city work, 
after my experience. We drove two whole 
days with the automatic windshield wiper 
going all the time—on other days into dust 
clouds, or cold winds in the mountains. 
And the pleasure of being able to regulate 
one’s own comfort by merely turning a 
window-handle, is one that I never appre- 
ciated before as I did in your Paige Brough- 
am. Contrary to my expectations, the car is 
not hot in warm weather, 


Perhaps I should close my letter by say- 
ing that the Paige is a far finer car than I 
ever imagined it to be. In fact, it is more 
comfortable to ride in, and easier to handle 
than any higher priced car I know of. If 
your car were better known for what it actu- 
ally is, 1 am sure far more of them would be 
sold to people who have been accustomed to 
paying $3000 to $4000 for a touring car. 

Very truly yours, 


* Name on request. bli See AE iy i 


5 or 7-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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Has owned four cars costing more than Paige 
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almost perpendicularly behind it to a height of perhaps two 
thousand feet. I have seen cliffs of this height in other parts of 
the world, but they were mostly straight walls of gray, red, and 
black rock, as bleak and bare as the Desert of Sahara. The walls 
behind Juneau are covered with a vegetation as green as that of 
the Valley of the Nile. 

The city is eut out of the rocks or, rather, it is propt up by 


Most of the houses and streets stand upon stilts. The 


them. 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


ALASKA’S UP-TO-DATE LITTLE CAPITAL 


Juneau, one of the principal seaports, has good churches, 


irregularities of the rocky foundation have been overcome by 
a trestlework of piles. The wharfs are on piles, and from the 
channel as the tide falls they look like an army of centipedes 
tramping out to the ocean. 

It is now planned to fill in the space between the piles with the 
waste rock dust from the gold mills, thus giving Juneau a sub- 
stantial foundation. In the town of Douglas, over the way, 
a beach of such tailings was made along the edge of the channel 
and the baseball grounds are laid out upon them. Millions of 
dollars have come from the sand lying inside that diamond. 


The gold, the romance of gold, the history of the three gold 
rushes that opened up the Territory, and now the gold itself, 
in various forms from yellow sand to huge cakes that are all 
a man would care to handle, is a very present part of the life 
of the country. Even in the washed-over sands of many dis- 
tricts a man may stick in a shovel and wash out twenty-five 
cents’ worth of the yellow metal in a few moments. ‘‘Travel- 
ing through a gold country like this makes one covetous,”’ reports 
Mr. Carpenter: 


Every one thinks gold, talks gold, and, considering the prices 
at the restaurants, I might say eats and drinks gold. One sees 
so much gold in the mines and the banks that he feels like the 
beggar boy with his nose flattened against the glass window of 
the candy store. There is plenty to be had were it not for the 
barrier between him and the taking. At the clean-ups of the 
camps, I have handled gold nuggets as one handles shelled corn, 
and at the assay offices I have held up ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of bricks wheeled about on a truck, such as you find at a country 
railroad station. The gold bricks were heavy and worth from 
fifteen thousand dollars to thirty thousand dollars apiece. At the 
same place I saw aton of amalgam, consisting of quicksilver mixed 
with gold, ready to be shipped out to be reduced to gold bullion. 

I have met at Fairbanks a man who has melted more than 
fifty million dollars’ worth of gold dust and nuggets. This is 
Mr. G. E. Beraud, the assayer of the First National Bank. He 
is a chemist and a metallurgist of note, and was the government 
assayer at Dawson when the Klondike rush was on. 

All the banks at Fairbanks have melting-pots where the dust 
and nuggets are turned into bricks for shipment outside. You 
see these gold bricks on the bank counters. Some are as small 
as a cake of sweet chocolate, and others are so large that if one 
fell on your toes it would crush them. 


public schools, 
practically all the other conveniences of a modern city. 


Closely allied with the gold in bringing fame to the country, 
altho not in quite so complimentary a way, is the cold of this 
northern land. The world may think of Alaska chiefiy in terms 
of ‘‘cold and gold,’ remarks another visitor, Charlotte Cameron, 
an English woman who records her impressions in a recent volume 
called, ‘‘A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon” (Frederick A. 
One of the chief reasons for this may be 

that the great Yukon gold rush, per- 
haps the most thoroughly written up 
adventure of all times, took place over 
high mountains in the winter months. 
It can be superlatively cold in Alaska: 
it is a land of superlatives. It also, 
even in the northern part, may be hot. 
Through a great part of the inland 
country, where good crops are raised, 
Alaska, it appears, somewhat re- 
sembles the famous dessert named 
after it, the ‘‘baked Alaska’? which 
concludes many of the menus in our 
best hotels, and has even penetrated 
to London and Paris. This concoction 
consists of a baked meringue over a 
center of ice-cream. In much of the 
inland country, where the heat is 
sufficient to raise good crops in the 
summer, the glacial ice begins a few 
feet below the surface of the sun-heated 
ground. Flowering plants, vegetables 
and fruits that rival those of Cali- 
fornia, flourish a few feet above the 
everlasting ice. In the far northern 
eity of Tanana, which is not as far 
north as some of the Scandinavian 
cities that are doing pretty well in 
a more severe climate, Mr. Carpenter consulted Judge Dehn, 
the United Stafes Commissioner, who had been there a number 
of years, upon the climate. Mr. Carpenter reports, incidentally, 
that Tanana has ‘‘a live Chamber of Commerce, a camp of the 


Stokes and Company). 


paved streets, and 


Copyrighted by Keystone View Co, 
TURNING ALASKANS INTO AMERICANS 


This is a carpentry class at the Point Barrow school. The Indian 
boys are developed into “‘not rapid, but very accurate,’’ workers. 


Arctic Brotherhood, and a lodge of the Loyal Order of Moose.’” 
Judge Dehn’s remarks on the temperature are quoted as follows: 


“T like it and I keep healthy and happy summer and winter. ' 


Our summers, which last from May until the middle of September, 


are more delightful than those anywhere in the States. The 
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OU who have read his ‘“Autobi- 

ography” will recall Benjamin 
Franklin’s ingenuous plan of conduct 
by which he regulated all his affairs, 
financial as well as moral. The idea 
was not new in Poor Richard’s day; a 
great emperor and a great freedman 
had written more profoundly on the 
subject more than sixteen hundred 
vears before. But the nub of the 
matter is that Franklin was a doer as 
well as a thinker; he recognized liv- 
ing as a business and made a plan for 
its carrying-on. 


All men who have courage to ex- 
amine into the state of their own 
affairs will admit the need of wiser 
planning, particularly in money mat- 
ters and life insurance. Life may be 
made happier, freer and more useful 
by business-like planning of its details. 


When life insurance is considered 
in its true place as part of the business 
of living, having to do, strictly, with 
life and its contingencies, then it as- 


sumes an importance you have per- 
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haps not accorded it. Then you must 
study it as a business matter, weigh 
its needs and seek expert counsel. 


‘This is the attitude toward life insur- 
ance which the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company seeks to advance. 
On its part, the Company has recog- 
nized the need for intelligent co- 
operation, by training its limited force 
of representatives in the principles 
Of fle, INsuLancCeeset Vi Comm nnemtauc 
function of a life insurance represen- 
tative is not that of a salesman, but 
of a trusted counsellor. Specialized 
knowledge of insurance is required 
and the ability to study problems from 
the view-point of the insured. 


The responsibility is the greater 
because the business of living is never 
wholly an individual matter. Oneach 
life some other lives must lean; and 
the assurance of their continued wel- 
fare is charged as a duty not only to 
the one they trust, but to the life 
insurance representative who advises 
him, and the company in which he 
places his confidence. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE 


First Policy Issued 1851 


Al 


PeepeeeptiST NESS OF LIVING 
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DARD BUILDINGS| 


You Know Beforehand 
Your Building Costs 


When you choose your type and size 
of Truscon Standard Building you 
know to a penny what the building 
complete will cost you. No extras. 
You pay only one profit. Fire-proof, 
permanent;.well ventilated and day- 
lighted. These buildings meet every 
one story and many two story needs. 
Built of standardized units. Walls of 
brick, concrete or steel; doors and 
windows of steel. 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 


Lengths: Multiples of 2’. Heights 8’-1” to21’-5”". 


Any arrangement of doors and windows, 
Lanterns, canopies, and lean-tos as desired. 


~--TRUSCON STEEL 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Allantic. 
For address see "phone 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New Y ork. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 


TYPE 1 (Clear Span) with Lantern 
Widths: 8’-12’-16’-20’-24’-28"-32’-40’- 48’-50’-60’-68" 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths: 40’-48/-50'-56’-60" 


building to be used for. 
Type Length... 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) with Lantern 


Widths: 56’-60’-64’-68’-72’-76’-80’-84’-88’-90’-96’-98/- 


100’-1067-108"-116" 


: TYPE (Monitor). . 
Widths: 60’-64'-68’-72’ -76’-80’-84’- 88° -90’-96’-987- 
100’-106’-108’-116" 


Le 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 

Widths: Any multiple of 28” 
Over 10,000,000squarefeetnowinuse 
for factories, warehouses, foundries, 
garages, service stations, shops, rail- 
road buildings, etc. Can be erected 
in a few days with minimum labor. 
Also dismantled and re-erected with 
100% salvage. Solve your building 
problem easily. Save worry, annoy- 
ance, and details. Write to us and 
we will explain how. 


ene” OHIO +> U.S.A, 


ks of principal cities. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


thermometer ranges from forty-five to 
ninety degrees above zero, and for most 
of the time there is scarcely an hour that 
you can not read within doors without 
artificial light. From June 15th to the 10th 
of July there is no real darkness, even at 
midnight.” 

‘How about your winters?’ Iasked. 

“The man who went away from here 
and said we have nine months of hard 
winter and after that three months of 
bad sleighing is a liar. Our winter 
starts in about October Ist, when the 
thermometer drops to fifteen degrees 
above zero. At that time the ground 
freezes and remains solid all winter. The 


Photograph from **A Cheechako in Alaska and the Yukon’’ (Stokes) 


‘seem as cold as fifteen above in Ohio. 
Our air is dry and we do not feel the cold. 

“Besides,” continued the judge, “‘our 
houses keep out the cold. They are made 
of logs, chinked with Arctic moss. The 
warmest building I have is my log chicken- 
house, which is lined and ceiled with 
a framework, the space between being 
filled with shavings. I keep an air- 
tight stove going in it, and my hens lay 
all winter.” 

I went out with the judge to see his 
chickens. He has one hundred and fifty, 
mostly Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth 
Rocks. He sells his pure-bred fowls at 
five dollars apiece, and he gets a dollar 
and a half a dozen for eggs in summer and 
two dollars and a half in winter. 


This journalistic traveler found, how- 
ever, that there was a difference of opinion 


THE USUAL HOMESTEAD OF THE NORTHLAND MINER 


The outside of the cabin is rough, but it is made to withstand the winter cold, and the inside is 
fitted up with many comforts which modern transportation methods are bringing, m constantly 
increasing quantity, from “The States.’’ 


frost goes down to the bed of glacial ice 
that les under a great part of Alaska, 
and, as far as we know, we live on a solid 
ice block for seven months of the year. 
The glacial ice does not melt in summer. 
The frost gets only through the moss and 
muck which is ten inches or more deep, 
and where you pull up the muck you find 
the ground below frozen solid. If you 
clear off the moss and the muck it will 
thaw down. to eight or ten feet, but in 
winter such ground seems to freeze from 
the top and the bottom both until it is 
all hard as a rock. The frost begins to go 
out of the ground about May 1st when the 
hot sun thaws theice. It is then that sum- 
mer begins.’ 

“But your winter weather must be 
terribly cold.” 

“Not so bad. Not so bad,” said Judge 
Dehn. ‘The weather keeps growing 
colder and colder from October or until 
it gets down to fifteen degrees below zero. 
It holds that average throughout the winter, 
altho it now and then falls to forty and 
even sixty degrees, below. I have seen it 
down to seventy-three below. Zero is 
warm winter weather, and we do not con- 
sider fifteen degrees below that point un- 
comfortable. At such times we wear our 
ordinary winter clothing and take off our 
top coats if we are at hard manual labor. 
I came here from Canton, Ohio. Fifteen 
degrees below zero on the Yukon does not 


as to Alaska winters. He goes on to present 
another point of view: 


“T tell you the winters are awful,” said 
one of the women I met here. 
people say they enjoy life when the ther- 
mometer is twenty or thirty degrees below 
zero, and that it is not cold. I tell you it is 
cold, altho the still air does not make it 
so bitter. 

‘‘When it is more than twenty below, we 
women stay in the house, and so do the 
men as much as they can. We work by 
artificial light for most of the day, and 
when spring comes every one is peaked and 
deathlike. With the coming of the long 
days our color returns, and in summer we 
are as healthy and rosy as ean be. 

“But the long, dark days rack your 
nerves almost to breaking! You get tired 
of yourself and your friends and want 
something new in the way of amusement. 
You sleep as long as you ean and pay 
but little attention to hours. All parties 
are held late and they often last far into 
the night. And then the trouble of enter- 
taining! -KHvery one has the same supplies, 
and the same canned stuffs to select from. 
You go to your pantry and look at the 


shelves in despair. It is hard to know what 


to serve.” 
When people go out into temperatures of 
sixty or seventy below they avoid violent 


exercise. I am told that a quick, deep— 
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it was not used, except in a ease of emer- 
gency, until the end of the trail. Scotty 
Kay, who had sold liquor all his life, and 
who had been a hard drinker, told me he 
would never sell another glass. He had 
boys growing up, and he hoped they would 
not be handicapped by the curse of drink. 


But if “hooteh,’’ a popular name, by 
the way, which came originally from Alaska 
where it was applied to a particularly 
terrible concoction made of brown sugar 
and hops, is losing its hold in our ‘‘North- 
western Empire,” a certain form of gam- 
bling arouses wide interest. The betting is 
based on the exact minute when the ice will 
‘break up in the great northern rivers. 
The captain of a Yukon steamboat reports, 
as quoted by Mr. Carpenter: 


“All along the Yukon the people bet 
when the great ice-break will occur. They 
organize pools at Dawson and Fairbanks, 
where large sums are lost and won at the 
whim of Jack Frost. At Dawson they cut 
a hole in the ice in the middle of the Yukon 
and erect a pole about four inches thick 
and twenty feet high. This freezes solid. 
They then fasten one end of a wire cable 
to the top and the other end to an electric 
stop-clock on the shore set to standard 
time. The moment the ice moves the 
pole the clock stops, and that moment 
marks the record of the beginning of the 
ice-break and decides all bets. As soon 
as the clock stops a steam-whistle is blown, 
and every one knows the hour and the 
minute of the running. The usual date is 
about May 10th, the time when corn is 
planted in the Middle States. 

“Generally, the betting pool at Dawson 
has about sixty subscribers,” the captain 
went on, ‘“‘and the total amount may be as 
much as six. thousand dollars. After a 
pool has been formed, sixty slips of paper, 
bearing the numbers from one to sixty, 
are put in a hat. Each number represents 
a minute of the hour, and the man who gets 
the minute shown by the stop-clock as the 
flood reaches Dawson is given the purse. 
Bets are also made on the day of the month 
and week and upon the hour of the day at 
which the whistle will blow. One year the 
engineer on the steamship Sarah invested 
one dollar in a five-hundred-dollar pool, 

~and-won it all. That was a day, hour and 
minute pool. He guessed the right time to 
a minute. There are also many individual 
bets. The crowds gather on the banks of 
the river as the ice shows signs of breaking 
and wateh the pole. When the whistle 
_ blows, the city goes mad. 
“The same betting goes on at Fairbanks. 
The time there is the exact minute the ice 
tears away the bridge across the Chena 
_ River, in the heart of the town. It does 
 that-every spring, breaking the posts as 
- tho they were matches.” 


‘Getting at crime in Alaska is difficult, in 
the present -state of the relations between 
Alaska officials and the home government 
- in Washington. Throughout the territory, 
_ reports the writer: 


_ Marshals and their deputies have to refer 
almost everything to Washington before 
they can act. When a crime is committed, 
not a cent ean be spent to detect the crim- 
inal without authority from the Attorney- 
General, five or six thousand miles away. 
Not long ago a terrible murder was com- 
mitted just outside the city. No one knew 
who was the murderer, and it was important 
to scour the neighborhood and begin the 
work of investigation at once. Before he 
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The Suffrage 


The General Elec- 
tric Company is 
working side by 
side with your 
local electric light 
and power com- 
pany to help lift 
drudgery from 
the shoulders of 
women as well as 
of men. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


and the switch 


Woman suffrage made 
the American woman 
the political equal of 
her man. ssGneslitile 
switch which com- 
mands the great serv- 
ant Electricity is mak- 
ing her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


No woman should be 
required to perform by 
hand domestic tasks 
which can be done by 
small electric motors 
which operate house- 
hold devices. 


Millions of American women voted for President in 1920 
and are finding time to take active interest in civic affairs 


wot 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


could proceed the marshal had to send this 
cable to Washington: 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woman foully murdered last night 
along the railroad track, within five 
miles of Fairbanks. Authority re- 
quested to pay expense of office 
deputies and make investigations in 
the surrounding country. 

(Signed) Unrrep States MarsHat. 


It was days before authority was granted. 
In the Yukon Territory the Canadian 
mounted police would have been on the 
job before the murdered woman grew cold, 
and the arrest would have been made 
almost immediately. 


But erime has fallen off greatly in the 
past few years, we are told, and there is a 
tendency to arrange matters more comfort- 
ably between Washington and the Terri- 
tory, as witnessed by President Harding’s 
recent visit. The scenic beauty of the 
place, the surpassing magnificence and 
erandeur of the ‘‘Great Country,” is at- 
tracting more attention than the violence 
and romantic excitement for which it has — 
been noted in the past. A particular giory 
of this northern land is presented in Edwin 
Marshall’s just-published romantie novel, 
“The Isle of Retribution” (Little, Brown). 
The hero is northward bound, by steamer, 
when: 


Facing over the bow he suddenly per- 
ceived a faint silver radiance close to the 
horizon, His first impression was that 
the boat had taken a southeasternly course, 
and this argent gleam was merely the ban- 
ner of the rising moon. Immediately he 
knew better: except by the absolute dis- 
ruption of cosmic law, the moon could not 
rise for at least four hours. He knew of 
no coast light anywhere in the region, and 
it was hard to believe that he had caught 
the far-off glimmer of a ship’s light. Seem- — 
ingly such followers of the sea had been 
left far bebind them. 

But as he watched, the light grew. His 
own pulse quickened. And presently a 
radiant streamer burst straight upward like 
a rocket, fluttered a moment, and died 
away. 

A strange thrill and stir moved through 
the intricacy of his nerves. He knew now 
what this light portended; it was known 
to every wayfarer in the North, yet the 
keenest excitement took hold of him. It 
moved him more than any painted art 
had ever done, more than any wonderful — 
maze of color and light that a master stage-_ 
director could effect. The streamer shot 
up again, more brightly colored now, and 
then a great ball of fire rolled into the sky, — 
exploded into a thousand flying fragments, 
and left a sea of every hue in the spectrum 
in its wake. 

“The Northern Lights!” he told himself. 
A quiver of exultation passed over him. 

There could be no mistake. This was 
the radiance, the glory that the Red Gods" 
reserve for those who seek the far northern 
trails. Ever the display increased in 
wonder and beauty. The streamers were 
whisking in all directions now, meeting 
with the effect of collision in the dome of 
the sky, remaining there to shiver and 
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gleam with incredible beauty; the surging 
waves of light spread ever farther until 
at times the sky was a fluttering canopy of 
radiance. : 

This was the Aurora Borealis, never to 
be known, in its full glory, to those that 
shun the silent spaces of the North. 


S. Hall Young, a missionary, author of a 
number of volumes dealing with life in the 
Territory, takes up another aspect of the 
land’s natural beauty in a recent volumeon 
“Alaska Days with John Muir” (Revell). 
He tells of threading the northern water- 
ways, up to the foot of the glacier that now 
bears John Muir’s name. The coasts 
thereabouts are even more terrific than the 
famed fjord-cut coasts of Norway. Mr. 
Hall’s descriptive narrative runs: 


The air was damp and raw, chilling us 
to the marrow. The forbidding granite 
mountains, showing here and there through 
the fog, seemed suddenly to push out 
threatening fists and shoulders at us. All 
night long the ice-guns had bombarded 
us from four or five directions, when the 
great masses of ice from living glaciers 
toppled into the sea, crashing and grinding 
with the noise of thunder. The granite 
walls hurled back the sound in reiterated 
peals, multiplying its volume a hundred- 
fold. 

There was no Love apparent on that 
bleak, gray morning: Power was- there in 
appalling foree. Visions of those evergreen 
trees that had once clung trustingly to 
these mountain walls, but had been swept, 
one and all, by the relentless forces of the 
ice and buried deep under mountains of 
moraine matter, but added to the present 
desolation. We could not enjoy; we could 
only endure. Death from overturning 
icebergs, from charging tides, from moun- 
tain avalanche, threatened us. 

Suddenly I heard Muir eatch his breath 
with a fervent ejaculation. ‘‘God Al- 
mighty!’’ he said. Following his gaze 
toward Mt. Crillon, I saw the summit 
highest of all crowned with glory indeed. 
It was not sunlight; there was no appear- 
ance of shining; it was as if the Great 
Artist with one sweep of His brush had laid 
upon the king-peak of all a crown of the 
most brilliant of all colors—as if a pigment, 
perfectly made and thickly spread, too 
delicate for crimson, too intense for pink, 
had leaped in a moment upon the moun- 
tain top—‘‘An awful rose of dawn.’ The 
summit nearest heaven had caught a 
glimpse of its glory! It was a rose bloom- 
ing in ice-fields, a lové-song in the midst of 
a stern epic, a drop from the heart of 
Christ upon the icy desolation and barren 
affections of a sin-frozen world. It 
warmed and thrilled us in an instant. We 
who had been dull and apathetic a moment 
before, shivering in our wet blankets, were 
glowing and exultant now. Even the 
Indians ceased their paddling, gazing with 
faces of awe upon the wonder. Now, as 
we watched that kingly peak, we saw the 
color leap to one and another and another 
of the snowy summits around it. The 
monarch had a whole family of royal princes 
about him to share his glory. Their 
radiant heads, ruby crowned, were above 
the clouds, which seemed to form their 
silken garments. 

As we looked in ecstatic silence we saw 
the light ereep down the mountains. It 
was changing now. The glowing crimson 
was suffused with soft, creamy light. If it 
was less divine, it was more warmly 
human. Heaven was coming down to 
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Are you the Lucky One in Five? 


Not tf you neglect you fet 


All too few persons practice the strictest oral hygiene, 
Far too many are infected with Pyorrhea, and through 
neglect, lose their teeth and suffer from broken health. 
For statistics show that four out of every five past forty, 
and thousands younger, are subject tothissinister disease. 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger 
signal—tender gums which bleed easily when the 
teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his 
teeth may be spared, while he who neglects that 
admonition may pay the extreme penalty. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gumsis the scientific formula of R.J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains 
nothing but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth 
white and clean, and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science proves 
that four out of every five are doomed after forty. For that 
reason it is good health insurance to start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. It is pleasant to the taste and refresh- 
ing to the mouth. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists everywhere. 
Start a good habit today, the habit of strict oral hygiene. 
Go regularly to your dentist, and brush your teeth twice 
q.day with Forhan’s. 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Forha 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York Fy, 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal : 
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man. The dark recesses of the mountains 
began to lighten. They stood forth as at 
the word of command from the Master of 
All; and as the changing mellow light 
moved downward that wonderful colos- 
seum appeared clearly with its battlements 
and peaks and columns, until the whole 
majestic landscape was revealed. 

Our minds cleared with the landscape; 
our courage rose; our Indians dipt their 
paddles silently, steering without fear 
amidst the dangerous masses of ice. But 
there was no profanity in Muir’s exclama- 
tion, ‘‘We have met with God!” A life- 
long devoutness of gratitude filled us, to 
think that we were guided into this most 
wonderful room of God’s great gallery, on 


Ga . ; PZE 
To Europe-c/ Service of widest Scope perhaps the only day in the year when the 
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skies were cleared and the sunrise, the at- 
mospherie conditions and the point of view 
all prepared for the matchless spectacle. ~ 
The discomforts of the voyage, the toil, the 


UR vast fleets arenoted not vices are placed at your disposal, cold and rain of the past few weeks were a 


only for the number and providing a sailing that fits in small price to pay for one glimpse of its sur- 
fine type of their liners, butalso with your plans regardless of passing loveliness. Again and again Muir 
for the scope of their service. when or where you wish to go. would break out, after a long silence of 
Withatotal berthing capacityof On every ship you find an air of blissful memory, with exclamations: 
58,650 persons, our fleets offer comfort and a consistent spirit ‘““We saw it; we saw it! He sent us to 
a practically unlimited choice of courtesy which makes your his most glorious exhibition. Praise God, 


in bookings. Ten Europeanser- ocean trip a real delight. 
Whatever your requirements, we can meet them. 


\ WHITE STAR LINE £7 | WHERE OUR INDUSTRIAL GIANTS 
AMERICAN LINE > ta). #/ RED STAR LINE HAIL FROM 
NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY | IG men come from little places is the 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. | 


from whom all blessings flow!’’ 


general conclusion reached by Mr. 

B. C. Forbes in the New York American, 
after tabulating the birthplaces of the 
heads of forty of our leading industrial 
concerns and twenty of our leading rail- 
roads. In the combined list New York 
Uh ae appears only twice, so, ‘New York City 
x Ny : | ; | would appear to be a bad place to be born 
ili i i in.” A much better start on the road to — 
i] Ai, | greatness is an early residence in such — 
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places as Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Prince- 
“ton, Arkansas; Edgartown, Massachu- 
setts; Crestline, Ohio, and New Wheaton, 
Illinois. It is also noted that the great 
One of the free spaces of the West are not so largely 
house ive / d go ae represented as the Hastern States. Penn- 


sylvania, for instance, leads in the pro- 


@ duction of important railroad executives — 
with three to two each for Ohio, 
S Indiana, Illinois, and New York, and ~ 


with one each for California, Wisconsin, 


os FRUIT N) LT- Vermont, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
DB The words f \ New Hampshire, Texas, and _ Ireland. 


: 
. 
“*Fruit_Salt’’ 
an Ge (Derivative Compound) On the Forbes list the States which 
me feb et are have supplied industrial leaders rank as 
i eat tears follows: ; 
ENO’s “Fruit Salt” as a laxative has + i ; : 
iia pleasant, refreshing and. purifying New Mork. 5 New Hampshire. . 1 
properties of fresh, ripe fruit. Morning Ohio Eh: eee 4 Missouri. ~ .*+:4 24 
rc00k or night, a glass of sparkling ENO’s Michigan........ 3 ~-Verniont. 075 0ae 1 
sarees naturally assists normal digestive and Ulinois Ae. oa 3 California....... 1 
aa oeeewy functions, upon which good Pennsylvania.....3 North Carolina... .1 
NE -as yo J ealth depends, Pure, mild, thorough, Massachusetts....3  Maine...... a 
: @- ee denpee ante ie anbeten: the delicate Wisconsin 2 Delaware ‘oh ] 
7 AAT BRITANS and strong a ike. ts genuine value and pine SN PPP ant Yoh 
A economy have made ENO’s truly “a Rate i tae 9 ansties 2 "seat gal : 
AE ps a GD household god.” ew Jersey...... 2 Seotland....:... 1 
can buy the “‘Handy Size’’ Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIR & CO., Inc Canada eS ts eR 2 England Pi i ie all 1 
IDOUIStAN is eee 2, 


eoteining twice the quan- Prepared only by J. C ENO, Ltd., London, Eng. 


for Tbe; ‘‘Household Size,’’ 171 Madison Ave., New York Toronto, Sydney, Wellington | 


The list showing the birthplaces of 
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our industrial leaders is given as follows 
on the financial page of The American: 


INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 


Head Company Where Born 
J. Ogden Armour....Armour & Co....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Earl D. Babst. 


Wg ban 


A. C. Bedford. . 
Newcomb Carlton. 


Wigginton E. Creed. 
Edward L. Doheny. 


Henry L. Doherty .. 


ena Am. Sugar Refin. ... 
“Stands Oils Node... 
.. Western Union...... 


Pierre 8S. Du Pont... 
George Eastman.... 
Thos. A. Edison... 
A. R. Erskine... . . 
James A. Farrell. . . 
Henry Ford....... 

HH 1Gary anor 
Eugene S. Grace... . 
Daniel Guggenheim. 
E Herriees ce 


Gen. Electric... .. 
.Pacific Gas & Elec. . 
.Mex. Petroleum... . 
Henry L. Doherty & 


Tene 3 tte Rn a 
.General Motors. .. 

.Eastman Kodak... . 
Edison Co’s......... 


Studebaker Corp. 


Bethlehem Steel... . 
Smelting 
West’ hous E. & M. 


Crestline, Onio 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
-Somerset Co., Me. 
.Fresno, Cal 

.Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Columbus, Ohio 
.. Falkirk, Scotland 
Durham, N. C. 


.Wilmington, Del. 
. Waterville, N. Y, 


Milan, Ohio 


. Huntsville, Ala. 
U.S. Steel Corp... .N 
“\Ford Motor Co... 
.U. 8. Steel Corp... 


ew Haven, Conn. 


. Greenfield, Mich. 
.. New Wheaton, Ill. 
.Goshen, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


.Laneaster, Pa. 
C’wealth Edison Chi. 


London, England 


John B. Miller. .....South. Cal. Edison.. .Port Huron, Mich. 
Wm. H. Nichols... ..Allied Chem. & Dye. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Hil. Parson i). .. F. W. Woolworth... .Toronto, Canada 
John D. Rockefeller..Oil................ Richford, N. Y. 
Julius Rosenwald. . — Bieebuck & Co. Springfield, Til. 
John D. Ryan....... Womens aise Hancock, Mich. 
Chas. M. Schwab. . eben Steel... .. Williamsburg, Pa. 
Chas. B, Seger. ..... U.S. Rubber....... New Orleans, La. 
John G. Shedd...... Marshall Field & Co.. Alstead, N. H. 
Alfred F. Sloan...... General Motors. .... New Haven, Conn. 
Chas. A. Stone...... Stone & Webster ...Newton, Mass. 
Louis Swift ..0...5.. Swift & Co......... Cape Cod, Mass. 
Gerard Swope....... General Electric... .St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter C. Teagle....Standard Oil........ Cleveland, Ohio 
Harry B. Thayer. ...Amer. Tel. & Tel. ..Northficld, Vt. 

F. Edson White.. ..Armour & Co....... Peoria, Ill. 

Thos. E. Wilson..... Wilsonté&: Cov ons.) London, Canada 


William M. Wood. ..American Woolen... .Edgartown, Mass. 


Owen D. Young..... General Electric. . .. .VanHornesville,N.Y. 
RAILROADS 

Head Company Where Born 
W. W. Atterbury....Penn. R.R........ New Albany, Ind. 
BeboBush, 0.2.2... Miss. Pacific... ...; Wellsboro, Pa. 
HOE. Bryam. ........ Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. Galesburg. Tl 
Agnew T. Dice...... Reading. . .....Seotland, Pa. 
Howard Elliott... ...Northern Pacific. .. .New York, N. Y. 
@arl Grayin «oo... Union Pacific. ..... Princeton, “Ark, 
J. M. Hannaford. ...Northern Pacific... .Claremont, N. H. 


Fairfax Harrison... ..Southern Railway. ..New York 

Julius * Sepia -Southern Pacific... .. New Orleans, La. 

i. F. Loree. ........ Delaware & Hudson. Fulton City, TI. 
Robt. 8. Lovett..... Union Pacific....... San Jacinto, Texas 


C. H. Markham..... oe Central...... Clarksville, ‘Tenn. 


Bod. Pearson... .22. Y., N.H. & H... Rockville, Ind. 
Samuel Rea.......... Penns R: Ree Hollidaysbure, (Pag 
PANELS Seatth.... 5c. N. Y. Central... -.. Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. Sproule........ cote Pacific... ... Treland 

W. B. Storey...... 2. A., T. & Santa Fe...San Francisco 


W. H. Innesdale..... Del., Lack. & West. .New Youngstown, O. 
F. D. Underwood....Erie R. R.......... Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Daniel Willard...... Baltimoré Ohio....No. Hartland, Vt. 


Turn About.—A man who worked in 
the packing department of a large store 
recently resigned and said he was going 
into business with another man. 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a risky 
thing to do nowadays?” said the foreman, 
when he heard about the new venture. 

“Ah, that will be all right!’ said the 
other. “Jim and I will make a success of it. 
I will furnish the experience and he will 
supply the capital.” 

“How long do you expect that plan to 
-sueceed?’’ asked the foreman. 

“Oh, about five years,’’ was the reply. 
“By that time, if all goes well, I'll have the 
capital and he’ll have the experience!’’— 
Good Hardware. 


Effective Sermon.—‘‘What was the text 
of the sermon to-day?”’ 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
“Who was there?” 
_ ‘All the beloved, ane ’—The Ep- 
worth Herald. 


AI Arranged.—‘‘It’s such a bother decid- 
ing about holidays.” 
“Tt doesn’t bother me. The boss tells 
-me when to go and the wife tells me where.” 
—London Opinion. 


* 
Some Cow.—FOR SALE—Jersey cow, 
ives the finest of sweet milk, buttermilk 


d cream cheese. — Classified ad. in The 
Mobile Register. 
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SHEPARD ALEC 7TRIC 


One of 50 Ways to Save Money 


HIS Lift About Book shows fifty ways to 
save money—a revelation in material 
handling economies. 

A Book giving the facts, and actual photo- 
graphs, of this powerful little electric hoist as 
used in various lines of business for handling 
loads of every description. 

It tells just what you want to know, how the 
LiftAbout can bring a big economy to your 
business. A FREE COPY on request. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO., 
412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


SH ELECTRIC EP & eee OD 


Let Corbin control 


your most used doors 


Isit economy to put poor 
hardware on your pantry 
and kitchen doors—and 
be annoyed all the rest of 
your life? 


Double-acting doorscon- 
trolled by the Corbin 
Floor Spring Hinge are 
never bad-acting doors. 
And they won’t wear 
out. The strong mech- 


anism is solidly set into 
the floor. At 90 degrees, the 
door stays open. 

Your local Corbin dealer 
carries this good hardware 
specialty. Every double-acting 
door should have it. 


Puc be CORBIN 


NEW BRITAIN CONN. 
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Plan your 
European Irip to 
escape the mid- 
summer heat~ 


F you are going to Europe this 

year, plan your trip for August 
or September. Europe is delightful 
then. August days that are miser- 
ably hot here are cool and delight- 
ful at sea. 


The United States Lines operates 
four separate services to Europe. 
The largest ship in the world, the 
great Leviathan, pliesbetween New 
Y ork, Southampton and Cherbourg, 
with a sailing every three weeks. 
‘Three other first class ships sail to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
The First Class Ships are: 

Leviathan . . Aug. 18 Sept. 8 
Pres. Harding . Aug. 21 Sept.22 
Geo. Washington Sept. 1 Oct. 6 
Pres. Roosevelt Sept.15 Oct. 20 


In addition there are eight splendid cabin 
ships—five to Londonand threeto Bremen. 


Send in the blank below today and learn 
about this great fleet. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor, Sect. U.S. Washington, D.C. 
C -241-L 
Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government literature described above. I 
am considering a trip to Europe (1, to the 
Orient (J, to South America 1). 


If 1 go date will be about 
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United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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LUCKY LADIES WHO MOTOR ALONE 


x HANK heaven there is still one field 
left open to women where they 
advantages over 


Pe) 


have some outrageous 
mere man—and that field is motoring. 
So, proclaims a woman motorist, sounding 


continent to continent by rail or steam- 
ship, ‘‘to suggest attempting even any 
overnight jaunt in an’ automobile with- 
out a husband or brother along is not 
only questionable as to taste, but just 


WHAT REAL “HE-MAN” COULD RESIST THIS? 
One look at the way the lady is holding the wrench would make him take it away from her and 


never let her hold it again. 


a clarion call to her sisters to come forth 
and enjoy this ‘“‘fruit of feminine’ preemi- 
nenece.”’ This latest advocate of feminine 
superiority, Laura Breckenridge McClin- 
tock, has motored 50,000 miles, alone or 
with a woman companion, through the 
wildest sections of the West, and now she 
asks, through the pages of Motor (New 
York): ““Why take a man along?” Why 
even be too much bothered by learning the 
technique of the ear, how to handle all the 
foolish tools, jigamaroos, ete.? A well-cut 
pair of breeches, she announces, a natty 
sport blouse, are more to be esteemed than 
a set of tools and a spare tire thrown. in. 
Women have been too much under their 
instinct of discretion as regards motoring, 
she goes on. Ingenious man has led her to 
believe that, while it is perfectly safe and 
“proper” for her to go unattended from 


Any lady motorist may learn much from this picture. 


about impossible from a practical point 
of view.” 
proceeds: 


Not that Lam advocating that the female 
of the nation when they are smitten with 
the wanderlust fever climb forthwith into 
the family chariot and roll majestically 
toward Alaska, or the Gulf of Mexico, 


The militant lady motorist 


= 


without even so much as mentioning their 


proposed outing to the head of the house. 
Far from it! 
clinging-vine and sturdy-oak formula. Ever 
since I was old enough to painlessly extract 


my allowance—plus—from the financial _ 


ruler of our household I have become more 
and more convinced that the subtle art of 
masculine intercourse per the “‘Oh, you-are- 
so -big- and - strong -and-I’m-so-dumb-and- 


weak” method has every other system. 


beat a block. I would even go so far 


as to say it can beat a. congressional 
bloc —if handled adroitly by ‘‘she-male” 


lobbyists not too overly conscious. of 


I’m a stanch believer in the 


~ 


“as 


a 


g 
«. 
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You Save Money all 
Year Round 


In Summer — 


Your engine starts easily, you use your 
lights less, you drive farther. This tends 
to overcharge and overheat your battery. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 
gives you extra protection against the 
effects of overheating. Being made 
largely of rubber, it does not ‘‘burn-out.”’ 
Thus it has saved many a battery which 
otherwise would have been a total loss. 


In Winter— 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights 
put a heavy load on the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a 
battery more ‘“‘punch’’—starting a cold 
motor more quickly and with less drain 
on the battery. The battery remains 
more fully charged and is less likely to 
freeze—saving you trouble and perhaps 
a $10 or $12 repair bill. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory Battery Operation 


With all their advantages, Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries cost 
no more to buy than any other first-grade battery—and they cost less 


to own. 
Willard Service Station. 


You’ll find real battery economy and satisfaction at any 


‘WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Willard ‘‘A”’ and “‘B”’ Radio Storage Batteries reduce noises and in- 
crease efficiency. Write for free booklet, “‘Better Results from Radio’. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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eo 
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Confiden 
~and the 

Steel Shaft 


What is this mental factor that so | | 
many say is ninety per cent. of golf? ~= 


C 


When you step up to the balland the = 
club in your hands feels good the 
chances are ten to one the shot will be 
good. Therein lies the secret of the 
success of the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. : 
It makes all clubs “feel good,” for the | 
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ankles. 


ical objections to women touring alone as 
merely a discretion ‘‘complex’” (that 
sounds impressively Freudian anyway, 
regardless of whether it actually means 
anything or not), let’s proceed to the prac- 
tical advantages of leaving the lordly ones 
behind. 

Why take the men along? Why, even 
if their resistance can be overcome, and a 
lukewarm ‘enthusiasm results? There are 
few difficulties to be met with in touring 
that can not be just as well, if not more 
easily, dealt with by women traveling alone 
than if in company with a man. And, oh, 
the advantages! And the larks that result 
from such experiences! For there are ad- 
vantages from the time the ear is left to be 


balance is just right. You have confi- 
dence in its strength, the way it “‘stays 


with ball’ in a bad lie. 


Patented 
iwov 22, 1910 Oct. 3. 1911 
May 12, 1914 May 2, 1916 


Notice: Basic and 
Supplementary Patents 
covering Steel Golf 
Shafts are controlled 
exclusively by us 

Because all are made exactly the same 
in quality you have confidence in 
their dependability. You'll play better 
golf with them. Remember, too, that 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft will not 


warp, crack or rust. 


Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can be 


overhauled at the corner garage in prepara- 
tion for the trip until the last spare tire is 
cut into ribbons on the homeward flight. 
I know. I have had experience with and 
without the dear things along. 

The police with one accord are more 
lenient with women making mistakes than 
they are with men—no matter if the latter 
are strangers also. Inn-keepers, fellow- 
travelers, proprietors of roadside filling- 
stations, strangers in stranger towns, etc.; 
while mechanics seem to blossom forth into 
fits of unheard-of speed under a fire of 
ignorant questions and feminine flattery. 
Likewise, the fewer the questions and the 
greater the flattery, the gentler mechanics 
are with women when the time comes for 
terms. There are advantages, yea, even 
unto the police courts! 


Mrs. McClintock presents this résumé 
of her heterogeneous experiences with life 


supplied by The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio; A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York; Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co., Chicago; The Hil- 
lerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; and The Burke Golf Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. 

THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
are made by the same company which makes 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. One recom- 
mends the others. 


Our fishing tackle has long been known 
‘o fishermen as satisfactory in every 
way for every kind of fishing. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Catalogs mailed free on request. 


and people in general, and men and motors 
in particular: 


First, women don’t have to know very 
much about the internal arrangements of 
automobiles to take long tours. Second, 
neither do they have to be awfully young 
and good-looking to ‘‘get by.”’ That latter 
is a sager remark than it seems. ‘‘One 
look,” as the peppy real estate dealer adver- 
tises, “‘would mean a lot.’”’ If you don’t 
believe it ask my ‘‘kid” brother. His 
observations may not be as flattering as I 
might like, but they will at least be un- 
biased. 

Take the police for instance. Men 
always want to argue. And even if they 
don’t for some strange reason, officers of 
the law treat them as tho they ought to 
know better. They know women don’t— 
and act accordingly. Only twice have I 
ever gotten into anything that resembles 
trouble with the law. Once I was in 
Frederick, Maryland. I had been warned, 
too, of the strictness of the Maryland motor 
laws, but I had come 200 miles over the 
Alleghany Mountains from Wheeling, West 
Virginia, that day and my mind was still 
filled with visions brought forth by those 
cheery sign-posts atop the highest peaks: 
‘Eternity is just around the corner,” they 
read: ‘‘Sinners, Are You Ready?” 

The day had started off badly to begin. 
with. At Uniontown, Pennsylvania, I asked 


a young man at a filling-station if we had | 


come over the worst part of the mountains. 
I was seared. 

“Hell, lady, you ain’t started over the 
mountain yit,’” he sniffed. He didn’t exag- 
gerate. But he did depress us. So when 


| their brains, nor too unconscious of their 


Having now disposed of the psycholog- 


-satd the 
_ banker 


There’s a big surprise waiting 
for the man who hasn’t seen the new 
Williams’ Déublecap Stick. ; 

A husky stick—the famous Williams’ | 
kind—with a shining, big metal cap on | 
each end that serves as a handle as well 
as a container. And what a handle! , 
/ Room for all four fingers and thumb so | 

that your hand never touches the soap. 
Williams’ hasalwaysgivenyouthe most | 
‘ comfortable, cooling, soothing shavein ~ 
the world. Now they give you a new 
improved stick that makes shaving more © 
convenient, sanitary. and economical. | 

_ Try it! Buy the new Doublecap Stick 
at your nearest dealers. Or let us send | 
» you a Sample Doublecap Stick free. - 


. THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY | 
ept. D-1;Glastonbury, Conn. 


¢ gq. e A ° : : 
Shaving Stich _ 
; Made by the Pere at “the famous Williams’ - 
Holder Top Stick and Williams : Shaving Cream, — 


) 


INVENTORS should write for 


PAT ENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inyen- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its pat-ntable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


If Your Feet Ache. 
and Throb at Night 
Massage them with 


Soothing, Cooling 


“‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wiohita, Kans, 


y 
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Beforeand After Baby Comes 


Dr. Louis Fischer, one of the most eminent 
child specialists, who for years has taught moth- 
ers how to rear healthy babies, now offers scien- 
tific instruction on caring for the child before birth 
to insure its being born healthy. This vitally im- 
portant phase of baby life is interestingly presented 
in the new, completely revised edition of Dr. Fischer's 
valuable handbook for mothers and nurses—the 


Health-Care of the Baby | 


This is the fourteenth edition—the 165th thou- 
sand—of Dr. Fischer's famous book, and besides 
prenatal matter, the author gives the latest scien- 
tile information on infant care. 
bathing, training, teething, 
feeding during the diarrheal period, weaning, cloth- 
ing, treating a and ee 

nesses, contagious eases and fevers, how to 
modify scanty breast milk, calorie requirements of 
the infant, suggestions for treating sensitive and 


ee TUL IU ice 


NA 


12mo. Cloth. 230 pages, $1, net: postpaid, 81. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


Fourth Ave., N. 


+se 


eo ee 


\we drove into sleepy little Frederick long 
after dusk we were too numb to think of 
looking for cops. Suddenly an infuriated 
little bewhiskered man darted out from 
jbehind an enormous umbrella anchored’ on 
ithe starboard curbing. . 
“Where in the devil do you think you 
fare going?”’ he bellowed. 

“Some place where there aren’t any 
mountains, please God!” I replied wearily 
as he shook his fist in my face. 

He yelled at us, threatened us with arrest 

and jail imprisonment, called us a pair of 
fools not to stay where we belonged, and 
jwhen we agreed with everything he said— 
particularly the latter—he finally dismissed 
us. 
+ Another time I thoughtlessly parked my 
jitney for hours on a crowded thoroughfare, 
land to make the offense worse, not two feet 
from a fire hydrant. I was hauled before 
he police judge. He glowered wrathfully, 
expostulated with me at length, cited all my 
misdemeanors, and demanded to know just 
ow long I had left my car parked. A 
whole crowd of his brass-buttoned “slavies”’ 
stood by to see me devoured. He had the 
reputation of being a hard-boiled “guy.”’ 

“Well, Pll tell you, Judge,” I confided 
weetly. ‘‘I didn’t see that old fire-plug! 
And I didn’t know how long my car was 
parked. Tm awfully sorry, but you see, 
udge,”’ very confidentially, “I’m just a 
dit feeble-minded!”’ 

He let me go. And patted me on the 
oack besides. 

My advice to females who would fain 
oam afield this summer would be to take 
uspare and a fresh hanky, but to substitute 
or pincers a couple of good-looking sport 
plouses, a nifty sweater or so, and a pair of 
vurling-irons. 


IEUTENANT MAUGHAN’S SUCCESSFUL 
FAILURE 

ATE may have been unkind enough to 

bring down the world’s fastest fighting 
lane, piloted by Lieutenant Maughan, 
» few miles short of the transcontinental 
roal, but, nevertheless, comment numerous 
eronautic authorities, along with a good 
many lay editorial writers, this two-thou- 
and-mile flight stands out as one of the 
most significant events in recent aviation 
story. The failure of a part of the plane, 
eonnection in the oil-cooling device, was 
Il that stood between the pilot and his 
mbition—a flight across the continent 
etween dawn and dusk. It is a case of 
‘wooden ships and an iron man”’ again, re- 
narks the New York World, recalling that: 
The old sailor loves to say that in the 
ays of wooden ships they mastered the 
eas because there were iron men to sail 
hem, with the unflattering suggestion that 
owadays there are ships of iron and 
rooden men to man them. The economist 
uts it another way, pointing out that the 


hachine has made the worker its slave and 
hat the craftsman is no longer master of 


Consider the recent exploits of Lieut. 
Russell L. Maughan of the Army Air Ser- 
ice. He has made two attempts to fly 
rom coast to coast in the light of one day. 
fe thereby hopes to demonstrate, among 
ther things, that the Atlantic and Pacific 
ets may depend upon one force of com- 
; airplanes, which in case of invasion 

‘be shifted from one coast to another 
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What the 
P-A-X 
will do for 
You 


Handle all your 
intercommuni- 


cating calls at 
no expense for 
operators’  sal- 
aries. 


Materially re- 
2 duce your rent- 
al expense of 
telephone in- 
struments, 


Save you eight- 
een seconds on 
every call. 


Keep you in 
4 constant touch 
with every de- 
partmentot 
your business. 


MARK 


Give you twen- 

5 tyfourhour 
service, and no 
operatorre- 
quired. 


Insure absolute 
6 secrecy to your 
conversations. 


Give youthead- 

7 vantages of the 
“Conference 
Line” “Code 
Call’? and other 
Automatic Ser- 
vices. 


THE 
PRIVATE 


AUTOMATIC 


EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Comps 


The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. It 
augments and completes, 
but does not supplant nor 
connect with, local or long 
distance telephone service. 


Some day you will 
have this instrument 
on your desk — and 
then— 


you will know that the lack of 
the P-A-X was an actual ex- 
pense. The P-A-X is the most 
highly developed and complete 
intercommunicating telephone 
service known. It saves time, 
cuts overhead and improves 
service. 


The P-A-X requires no oper- 
ator—little upkeep. Its ser- 
vices are prompt—accurate— 
continuous. If your organiza- 
tion is forward-moving you 
may feel reasonably sure you 
will have a P-A-X telephoneon 
your desk soon. Our book, 
“The Straight Line,” will help 
you decide when. Will you 
use the coupon or write for 
your copy? — 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS t MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


EXECUTIVE’S COUPON.—For Complimentary Copy of the Booklet “The Straight Line.” 


Automatic Electric Company, 947 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “The Straight Line.” 


LD3 


Vist ya oy ea ee ee ee ea | ee eee 


Nameotiny, Company=———————————— 


Address 


i rg a a SO SS ee Sa Se en ne Cee 


or 
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e make cigars and sell them 
the box direct and fresh to 


ers at only one cost cf hand- 
and one small profit 
istomers’ estimates, 
pwards of 7c on each 
= sell them at less than 8c 
each by the box. Friendstellu e 
cigar is equal to any 15c sm 
Our El Nelsor is 
cigar. The long H 


ull flavor. 


insures richness and fu 
Genuine Sumatra leaf wrapper for 
even burning and long white ash. 
Every cigar is hand-made by 
adults in clean surroundings. 

Send for a box of 50, postage 
prepaid. Smoke ten. If, after 
smoking ten ci s the box doesn’t 
seem worth $ , Teturn the 40 
unsmoked cigars within ten days. 
You’re under no obligation to pay. 

In ordering, please use your 
letterhead or use the coupon, fill- 
ing in the line marked ‘“‘ Refer- 
ence.’’ If you prefer, send check 
or money-order for $3.75, and 
omit reference. 

You take no risk. The cigars 
cost you nothing if they don’t 
please. Send your order now. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
23 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only 
13 for5O 


high-grade cigars 


F 


Send no Money ~ J 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
23 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. If, 
after smoking ten, I decide the box is worth $3.75, 
I agree to send you that amount. If I decide it isn’t 
worth that amount, I agree to return the 40 un- 
smoked cigars within ten days with no obligation. 


Ot 


C) Mild CJ Medium Co Strong 
INE a Wee, Sen PAICPTEC eke Oke, DOCH EROTIC) Sete ND SIE q 
PRCA CUDA siete irae! hale isle Sen phine ieteteedd skis tale! eke heennei=..6, (6 ; 
1 
Reet er Cea coanstarsianetersitn srete,n ate aleve aanaienste ciclo reiax<is.e 7 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 
up; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Spray! Don’t swat! 
Flyosan kills flies 
by the roomful 


Fly swatters are slow. Fly traps are mussy. 
Many powders are dangerous. Just spray 
Flyosan into the air of a closed room; in five 
minutes all flies are dead. 

Absolutely non-poisonous—kills all known 
insect pests, yet harms nothing else. Pleasant 
odor. No stain. No muss to clean up. 

If your dealer has no Flyosan on hand, send 
us $1 for Introductory Package—pint can and 
sprayer. (West of Rockies and in Canada, 
$1.25). 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, 
Reading, Pa. 


Flyosan 


SAFE. INSECTICIDE 
kills Flies by the Roomful—Mosquitoes, too. 
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pursuit plane made of steel and other finely 
tested stuffs. He himself is made of bone 
and nerve and sinew. ‘Twice, now, the 
human mechanism has exhausted that of 
the airplane; twice, the finest sort of ma- 
chine craftsmanship has given way before 
the human equipment showed signs of 
breaking down. The last flight, when pilot 
and plane traversed two-thirds of the dis- 
tance across the United States in daylight, 
found the human mechanism a little groggy 
from oil fumes, but still able to function 
recularly. It found the oiling system of 
the inanimate machine unable to carry on 
under such terrific demands. 

It seems that the Army Air Service 
has found the right pilot in Lieutenant 
Maughan, a man of iron. It is up to the 
designers and engineers to find a pursuit 
plane he can not wear down. 


In addition to the astounding feat of 
averaging 155 miles an hour for nearly 
2,000 miles, the Detroit News points out, 
Maughan, in his Curtiss pursuit plane, 
shattered a ‘‘flock of world’s records.” 
Just how many new records were set will 
not be known until after days of caleula- 
tion by officials of the I. F. A. In the mean- 
time, hoyever, remarks the New York 
Herald: 


In one important respect these failures 
have been successes. The first one showed 
the importance of absolutely clean gas- 
pipes and carburetors. The second dem- 
onstrated the weakness of the machine’s 
oil-eooler. Airplanes are not yet perfect, 


and every severe test of this kind is likely . 


to bring out remediable defects which 
could not be discovered except by pro- 
longed flight. 


The Aeronautical Digest presents this 
summation: 


The unsuccessful attempts of Lieutenant 
Maughan to fly across thé Continent be- 
tween dawn and dusk were of great value 
to the manufacturer as well as to the Air 
Service, in the study of the problem of the 
quick mobility of this type of ship in time 
of emergency. Throughout both tests, 
extending over some 3,000 miles of flying, 
as well as the return trip from St. Joseph, 
the Curtiss D-1/2 motor functioned per- 
fectly. The first trial was interrupted by 
the presence of foreign matter in a filter 
hitherto considered adequate to meet any 
demand placed upon it. How this material 
got there is a problem. The tanks were 
washed out not only with gasoline, but 
also with a diluted solution of sulfuric 
acid, that they might be absolutely clean. 
Presumably, the material that clogged the 
filter may have come from the chamois 
used in straining the gasoline. 

The second flight, made ten days later, 
was again interrupted—not by faulty 
operation of the motor, or the plane, but 
by. accessory equipment, the oil-cooler, 
which is similar to that used in the Army 
Curtiss ship that won the Pulitzer Race in 
1922. It is notable that this ship had had 
some 60 or 70 hours in the air previous to 
the transcontinental flights without ex- 
periencing any of the difficulties with which 
Lieutenant Maughan contended. The wis- 
dom of the air service in carrying on these 
exceedingly heroic tests is certainly justified 
by the experience and knowledge gained. 


—— 
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Precaution 


Always keep New-Skinonhand 
foremergencies. Avery little of 
it on a cut, scrape, orminorskin 
injury will form an antiseptic 
protection, keep germs out, 
and help nature heal. 


Vest-pocket size—and larger 
sizes for the medicine closet. 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’ 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15c., 30c., and 5o0c. sizes. At all Druggists. 
Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You } 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c.everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. X, Malden, Mase: 


Insects Make Clothes! 


4 
_ Make the material, too—measure the cloth, cut — 
it, and join the pieces! There are also insect cigar } 
makers, paper manufacturers, milkmaids and 
trained nurses, murderers, and solemn-faced under- 
takers! Learn about these interesting little animals 
from William J. Claxton’s fascinating book— ~ 


‘INSECT WORKERS” 


which takes you to the Wonderland of Insects | 
with its marvellous multiplicity of surprises. 
Photographic illustrations, some in color. ‘ 


I6mo. Cloth. 75¢ net; 83¢, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


TALKS 


Is Your Tongue Tied| 


ON oe when you Mbps | 

t well? ou can overcome this. | 
TALKING Grenville Kleiser’s helpful book- 
: mee Talks on Talking" will 


Put Words Into Your Mouth 


phrases you can use effectively in every-day co’ 
versation as well as in formal and informal addres 

Mr. Kleiser is a celebrated speech specialist who h: 
helped thousands of mes increase their talking abil-| 
ity. He tells you about various types of talkers, how | 
to,speak in public, how ¢o tell a story, dwells on t 
importance of talking in salesmanship and giv 
advice about speaking that will be useful to 
Study this little volume and you will 
be surprised at the improvement in 
your style of talking. 160 pages. 


r2mo. Cloth, $1, net; $1.08, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAG? ALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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KING COTTON GOES UP IN THE AIR 


) ee advantages of airplanes as pas- 
senger carriers have been realized 
throughout the world, but the possibilities 
of these machines as transporters of freight 
Seem to have been overlooked, in America 
at least, tho we read in The United. States 
| Air Service Magazine (Washington) that 
“in England, France, Germany and The 
Netherlands the aerial freight business is in 
a flourishing condition.” To show mer- 
chants here the way the airplane can help 
| materially expedite the shipment of their 
'goods, the Army Air Service, cooperating 
|with the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
‘merce of the U.S. A., the Augusta, Georgia, 
Board of Commerce, and the Wam- 
sutta Mills, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
arranged for the flight of two giant Martin 
bombers from Augusta to the mills in 
| Massachusetts, with two bales of cotton, to 
| be woven on the looms. 
|The recent Shriners’ 


Convention in 
| Washington was the occasion for ‘this 
really historic flight”? in which ‘‘for the 
first time in history cotton was transported 
}through air from the fields where it is 
}grown to the mills where it is made into 
icloth,”’ as the magazine article remarks. 
|The account of the trip is as follows: 


Two Martin Bombing Airplanes left 
Augusta at 4.45 A. M. June 4, with two bales 
of cotton consigned to the Wamsutta Mills 
at New Bedford. They arrived at New 
| Bedford at 4.39 P. M., the actual flying time 
‘for 1,000 miles being ten hours and fifteen 
minutes. 

Immediately the raw cotton was rushed 
to the Wamsutta Mills, where it was pre- 
pared for weaving on the looms. Next 
morning the two planes took off from New 
Bedford at 5.45 o’clock, arriving in Wash- 
ington at noon. 

The oceasion for this really historie flight 

was the Shriners’ Convention in Washing- 
ton. The flyers carried as souvenirs Masonic 
aprons made by the Wamsutta Mills from 
Georgia cotton, delivering them in record 
time. 
While waiting at New Bedford, the fly- 
ers were entertained at a dinner presided 
over by Oliver Prescott, President of the 
Wamsutta Mills. Charles F. Broughton, 
treasurer of the Wamsutta Mills, said: 

“T believe that the day will come when 
by air or some other means, rapid shipment 
of cotton will be possible. Rapid shipment 
will mean added production which, of 
course; will mean lower costs. I think that 
this flight, which was completed within 17 
minutes of the scheduled time, is an indica- 
tion of what is to come. 

“This flight brings home to the business 
men of this country the fact that they have 
practically ignored the possibilities of the 
airplane as the most rapid means of trans- 
Iportation now available. In England, 
rance, Germany and’ The Netherlands 
he aerial freight business is in a flourishing 
ondition. The Army Air Service has al- 
ready demonstrated the commercial possi- 
bilities of the airplane by shipping spare 
parts for airplanes and engines, clothing, 
land so on, by air in a fraction of the time 
possible by rail or boat.” 

‘Each apron bore the following legend: 
*500-pound bale of raw cotton donated by 
Board of Commerce, Augusta, Georgia. 
[ransported by Army Air Service from 
Augusta to New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
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you plan 
O 


uild 


you have doubtless considered possible locations 
with the greatest care. You have noted transpor- 
tation, proximity to schools, and so on—all mat- 
ters above ground. 


We suggest also looking carefully under ground. 


What of the water supply? First, are the mains 
already installed ample fora considerable increase 
in population? Second, are they of a material 
which will not deteriorate, requiring costly re- 
pairs, and perhaps failing you utterly when you 
need them most? 


If you find them made of cast iron, you may 
rest easy. Cast Iron Pipe will not deteriorate in 
your lifetime. No one knows how long it will 
last, but there are instances of present use after 
three centuries and more of service. 


Cast iron water mains with an adequate water 
supply are the best defense against fire a house- 
holder can have. Unless you are willing to take 
needless risks, you will, in the old phrase, “accept 
no substitute.” 

The unrivalled superiority of Cast Iron Pipe has 
become so widely recognized, that sellers of real 


estate and subdivision operators would do well to 
mention it when they can. : 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


We have prepared a book, “Plan- 
ning a Waterworks System,” 
which covers the whole problem 
of water for the small town. A a 
copy awaits the request of any 
interested person, 
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CAST IRON PIPE. 


~ 
00 


Chica os 
Wonderful 


Its eiriierr: of Location 
is Known the World Over 


Facing upon Lake Michigan, 
THE DRAKE offers every guest 
the quietude and charm of a 
pleasant residential district. Yet 
it is metropolitan 


within a few 
minutes’ walk of the heart of 
Chicago’s business, theatrical and 
shopping centers. 

On your next visit to Chicago 
stay at THE DRAKE—out of 
the noise and confusion of the 
“Loop.” 

Write for booklet ‘‘L”’ 
“Tune in’ to Station WDA P— 


Radiophans— 
AL0PhANS— vii DRAKE Hotel, Chicayo, 
and enjoy its program. 


" [JRAKE 


CHICAGO 
Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 
THE DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE 


management which is the world’s standard 
of hotel service. 


Next time you’re in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea in 
mending tape. Extra 
sairon Sand waters 
proofed. Mends most 
everything from baby’s 
doll to a broken tool 
handle. 1001 uses in 
home, garage, on golf 
links — everywhere. 


15c 25e 50c. 
At Your Druggist 


Mail This For Free Strip a 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St , Chicago 

Name .. 
PRG seeneeseeese tet eeenes 


City 


OEE Reem mmm eee 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


in 10 hours on June 4. Aprons fabricated 
by Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Aprons transported by Army 
Air Service from New Bedford to Washing- 


ton, D. C.,in 3% hours on June 5. De- | 
livered to Shrine Convention 2 P. M. 
AMERICA, THE BIRTHPLACE 


AVIATION. SUPPORT IT!” 


An account of this feat in The Aeronauti- 
cal Digest (New York) adds that ‘The 
Air Service of the U. S. Army issued an 
order for a trip of this character in 1919, but 
it was canceled for some reason unknown 
to the officers who originated the idea. 
altho plans for the trip had been perfected.” 


BIG PLANES HARD TO CONTROL 


designers are 
and 


HILE some airplane 

experimenting with ‘‘flivvers”’ 
gliders of almost vest-pocket size, others 
are proceeding along the line of develop- 
ment which ealls for larger and still larger 
Each group has its own par- 
ticular problems to wrestle with. Those 
of the ‘‘flivver’’ designers already have 
been commented upon extensively, in 
connection with Georges Barbot, the French 
aviator, tiny Dewoitine craft. 
An article in the aeronautics department 
of The Christian Science Monitor (Boston) 
describes one of the difficulties confronting 
makers of large machines, by observing 
that— 


machines. 


and his 


As airplanes continue to increase in size, 
it becomes progressively more difficult to 
control their flight by simple manual opera- 
tion of the usual system of elevator, rudder 
and ailerons. Designers have so far been 
able, thanks to a growing knowledge of 
aerodynamics, to meet the situation by the 
development of more efficient control sur- 
faces requiring less force to produce a 
given effect than did the older types, but 
that can not continue indefinitely. The 
time will finally come when it will be neces- 
sary either to go over to mechanical or 
electrical operation of the controls or to 
abandon the present form of control en- 
tirely, replacing it by some device wherein 
the pilot’s force is multiplied and the con- 
trol is made, to a certain extent, to operate 
itself, or at least to refrain from offering 
direct opposition to the pilot’s efforts. 

In a sense, the ordinary balanced control 
is in itself such a device, and balanced 
controls are now fitted on all airplanes of 
very large size. They consist simply of 
surfaces which le partly ahead of and 
partly behind the hinge, instead of having 
the hinge at the leading edge. The pres- 
sure on the part of the surface forward of 
the hinge tends to increase any divergence 
from the neutral position of the controls, 
and so acts against the force on the rear 
part of the surface. Such balancing would 
be all-sufficient if the center of pressure of 
the air reaction on an inclined surface 
were the same under all conditions, as the 
hinge could then be set back exactly to the 
center of pressure, and the only force ex- 
erted by the pilot would be that necessary 
to overcome friction in the system, but 
unfortunately that is not the case. The 
center of pressure moves as the angle at 


OF | 


every cake in a 
metal soap box 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


Who desire to szcure patent should 


INVENTOR write for our guide book “HOW 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 

description of your invention and we will give opinion of 

its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
Establish and oper~ 


GOINTO BUSINES ae New Evee 


py Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
hing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Hither men or women, 

thin Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t putit off! 

W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, N. J, 


for Yourself 


le lk 


No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


about the house. Rats and. 
mice will seek it, eat it, die 
outdoors, Easiest, quickest, 
cleanest way. 25¢ and 35c. 
All druggists or general 
> stores, 

Tue RaT BISCUIT 

OMPANY 


Springfield, 
Ohio 


Educated men and 


a 
women are wanted to 
ae orders for the 


I Make BIG Money ssastiteth 


Reference Bible, embracing a eee analysis of the 
Holy Scriptures, with concordance, atlas, family rec- 
ord pages, ccc. Liberal commissions. Steady work..f 
Energetic representatives can earn $100 weekly and 
upwards. Address with reference Mr. Hadley. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | N 


ee ee ec ce re ee ee oe ee ee ees eel 


THE EVERY COUPLE ENGAGED 


ETHICS coun nome 
MARRIAGE 


spoken book, by Dr. H. S. 

Pomeroy, on love, marriage, | _ 

maternity, 192 pages. r2mo.| 
LEARN Swimming Scientifically Taught 
by Prof. F>E. DaLton and L. C. 
HOW T0 Darton, the noted experts, teaches 


| 


Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33 post-} 
paid. f 
Funk & Wagnalls Company | 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
you all the principal strokes, how 
to float, dive, etc. Get it to- day and 
double your summer enjoyment. 
Newly revised and illustrated; by 
mail, $1.62. FuNK& WAGNALLS 
ComPANy, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Long Life and How to Attain It 


Or how to keep from_be- 
coming aged and infirm 
in spite of persistently 
recurring birthdays. The 

author, Dr. Pearce Kikte 
zing, is a distinguished 
pers. ‘cian and his excel- 
ent advice will appeal 


especially to men and 
women in_ their forties, |} 
fifties, and sixties. 285 
pages. r2mo, Cloth. $1, 
net; $1.08, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company | 
354-360 ode RAVE) 5 NewYork | 


hich the surface meets the air is changed, 
od no such thing as perfect balancing is 
ssible, altho, as already noted, there has 
een considerable progress in approaching 
nat ideal in the last few years. 
| If the ordinary type of balance is deemed 
sufficient, the next step is to use an as- 
mbly of surfaces such that the force on 
ne will help to move some other. The 
ost notable instances of that sort are 
prnished by the De Haviland aileron 
ear, the Flettner rudder and the Loening 
ileron. 


| We are told that there are general lines 
long which it is possible to proceed in 
(rder to reduce the force required of a con- 
rol. In the first place— 


The gearing may be changed so that the 
jilot exerts a small force through a large 
fistance instead of a large force through 
small distance. That possibility is sub- 
eet to certain very distinct limitations. 
Second, the lever arm of the force on the 
jontrol surface may be reduced with respect 
9 the hinge by getting the effective center 
if pressure closer to the hinge line. This 
the idea of all balancing devices. 

! Third, the size of the surface to which the 
nlot’s foree is directly applied may be 
educed, either by the use of an auxiliary 
lurface, as in the Flettner device, or by 
eplacement of the ailerons and other 
ontrols now commonly used with some- 
hing entirely new in form and different 
no operation. Such a fundamental change 
2 control methods must at least be re- 
arded as a possibility. 

A very ingenious application of the idea 
f using one surface as an auxiliary to con- 
rol the motions of another has recently 
een made by the Loening company, 
kmerican builders of airplanes and _ sea- 
Janes. Mr. Loening has removed the 
ilerons from their accustomed position at 
he rear of the wing and placed them at 
he leading edge, with the object of causing 
he wing to twist in such a direction as to 
einforce the aileron action. 

The fourth and last of the possible ave- 
ues of approach to a reduced controlling 
oree is through a change in the direction 
f application of that force. If a heavy 
eight is resting on ice, pulled downward 
'y gravity, a force equal to the pull of 
ravity itself will be required to lift it 
nto the air. Very little force, however, 
ieed be exerted to slide the weight along 
he ice. Similarly, it is possible that we 
hall see the development of types of con- 
ol in which the force is very small be- 
ause the movement is at right angles to 
he principal load on the control member. 
“here have already been trials of such 
levices, but they have failed because of 
nechanical complexity or because they 
ave an insufficiency of maximum control- 
ng power. 

Behind all these suggested schemes lies 
he possibility of the servo-motor, of 
hechanical or electrical operation, but that 
hould be put off as long as possible. It 
s the duty of the engineer to spare no 
ffort to improve the control system itself 
9 that the introduction of a brand-new 
nechanical element, with its necessary 
nerease of complication, may be avoided. 


} 


| 


The Real Danger.—The small delivery 
oy was delivering to a new customer and 
ad encountered a huge dog in the yard. 
“Come in,” said the lady, ‘‘he doesn’t 
‘ite.’’ ‘ 

The boy still hung back. ‘‘Does he 


wallow?” he asked.—Good Hardware. 
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When you arrive at the 
point in your business 
where you carefully 
investigate upkeep and 
operating expense with 
the idea of lowering the 
cost of delivery with your 
motor truck ~ when you 
decide that yearly depre- 
ciation of haulage units 
should be less~then 
you ll go to Federal 
Truck Distributors and 
get the facts about 
Federal Modern Design. 


Write for Booklet S. I. 
“Making One Thing Better” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT 


o* FEDERAL 


“Means Another Satisfied User” 
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St. Louis smoker 
moves into 
second place 


With 405 cans to his credit 
Mr. Thurston smokes his 
way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is 
more than qualified for membership in 
the Edgeworth Club. But his position 
in the championship-smoker class is not 
so well established. Mr. Thurston’s 
interesting letter follows: 


Hotel Garni, St. Louis, Mo. 


Larus & Eigen: Company, 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 

I have often heard of great smokers of one 
kind of tobacco. 

I have smoked 405 cans of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice 35c size without changing. 

Now if you know of any better record I 
would be glad to hear from you. I smoke one 
can of tobacco in two days and enjoy every 
pipeful. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Byron Thurston 


More than a year ago an Edgeworth 
smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. 
H. F. Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that 
he had smoked more Edgeworth than any 
other living man. At that time he had 
smoked over 1000 cans of the same size 
purchased by Mr. Thurston, distributed 
over a period of nearly a score of years. 


So while it appears today that Mr. 
Thurston is well behind the leader, if he 
continues smoking a can every two days, 
it may be only a matter of years before he 
will be well in advance of the entire field. 


Edgeworth has something about it that 
holds smokers. 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother 
Company will be 
glad to send you free 
samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Just drop a 
posteard to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 5 South 
2103t 9 Streit, 
Richmond, Va., 
and the free 
samples will be 
forwarded to you 
promptly. 

If you will also 
include the name and address of your 
regular tobacco dealer, your courtesy 
will be appreciated. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed come in small, pocket- 
size packages, in attractive tin humidors 
and in handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


_ ness situation. 


u 


| INVESTMENTS y AND v FINANCE 


THREE FLAWS IN PROSPERITY 


N a time of large earnings and full em- 

i ployment there is an uneasy feeling in 
business circles which is reflected most 
conspicuously in the stock market, and 
yet it has been difficult to find out just 
what is thought to be wrong with the busi- 
A brief and definite state- 
ment appears in the Chicago financial 
correspondence of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. An unnamed Chicago merchant, 
who makes a close study of economic 
trends, hazards a guess that there are three 
flaws in our present prosperity which pro- 
duce an unseen restraint. These are farm 
prices, unbalanced foreign trade, and fear 
of radical legislation. The low price-level 
for agricultural products “has got to be 
corrected,” we are told, “and it isn’t going 
to be corrected by legislation or coopera- 
tion or by holding back, or by the new credit 
banks, or by anything that has been or is 
being suggested. It is going to correct 
itself.” The farmer, we are told, is a poor 
business man. ‘‘If a grocer can’t make 
money in canned goods, he handles only 
enough canned goods to satisfy the demand 
he must meet to sell things on which he can 
make a profit; but the Kansas farmer goes 
*“Any one who thinks 
the farm situation is to be changed by 
sending theorists to the Senate to fight 
industry and the railroads will have to 
guess again,’ we read. The Chicago man 
concludes that ‘‘the farmer’s political 
representatives and his organization rep- 
resentatives will have to fight the farmer 
and his ways and his business methods. 
Other things will soon correct themselves 
if these ways and methods are corrected.” 

Our second handicap is said to be ‘‘the 
lack of balance in our foreign trade.’’ 
The situation is explained this way: 


on raising wheat.”’ 


Of course we have been doing business 
with foreign countries—good business. 
But we are not foreign traders and only 
a few of us are interested in it. We sell 
steel and oil and packing-house products 
abroad, and some specialties, but, mostly, 
the foreigners buy our products. They 
always have. We don’t go abroad and sell 
them much. They come here and buy. 

We are still in the position of an empire 
open for exploitation, in. the eyes of Bu- 
rope. They talk of us and our products 
and our wealth as they talk of China. Now 
they are trying to get us to understand 
Europe’s position and troubles. They are 
not trying to understand us. If Americans 
would spend money in exploiting Europe, 
Europe would have a better appreciation 
of us. The trouble-is that we are not 
exploiters of countries abroad. There is 
too much to exploit at home. 

As a result, we have been influenced im 
our business prosperity by political condi- 
tions in Europe. I don’t advocate ex- 
ploitation of Europe or any other country. 
The point I am trying to make is that, in 


labor. 


| relation to foreign trade, we are passive. 


And this passivity has affected the degree 
of our prosperity, perhaps. And perhaps 
it hasn’t made any difference. It may even 
be the better way. The chances are it 
will correct itself, just as the farmers’ situa- 
tion will correct itself. 


The third flaw in our prosperity, says 
the Chicago business man, “‘is the fear of 
legislation ehostile to business—industry 
and transportation” 


Possibly the fear of it is too great. The 
reality may not be so bad. To me there is 
no phenomenon comparable to that of an 
enlightened people’s setting out to destroy 
the sources of wealth and success. It may 
be, as some old philosopher said, that the 
pursuit of happiness is not the purpose of 
existence; it is the gaining of experien.e. 
Eventually, I suppose, we will have 1 
learn it that way unless we can profit fror 
Russia’s experience. 


NO LET-UP IN EMPLOYMENT 


N spite of the seasonal lull there seems 
to be no let-up in the demand for work 
ers, Judging from reports made to gove n- 
ment authorities. Indeed, the employment 
service of the Department of Labor expects 
employment conditions to remain favorable 
in practically every part of the country 
during the next sixty days at least. This 
conclusion is based upon a special country 
wide survey recently made, the results of 
which were made public at the end otf las 
month. It seems that while there is still < 
shortage of common Jabor in some sections 
this is becoming less acute, altho shortag 
of farm labor is indicated in several States. 
In New York State ‘“‘supply and demand 
common labor’ are about equal, as th 
report is summarized in a New York Tiv 
dispatch from Washington. <A shortag 
reported from New Jersey, where ‘full! 
employment of all classes of labor is ex 
pected to continue” for the next two 
months. In the important industrial St 
of Pennsylvania— 
There is a shortage of common a 
semi-skilled and skilled labor, which 
remain practically unchanged during 
next sixty days. Building trades labor 
every kind is extremely scarce, with no 
lief in sight. Steel and iron mills throu: 
out the State of Pennsylvania are stil 
somewhat hampered, due to the scare { 
of this class of help. Large State am, 
municipal road-building projects conti inug 
to employ the available supply of con m0! 
% 
Supply and demand of labor are about 
equal, and the industrial outlookis report 
encouraging in New England, Ohio, | 
and Indiana. -The same condition 
ally exists in the Southern ‘St 
Michigan, Minnesota and the Ree we 
States, eS 


Pe 
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HE PROFESSIONAL MAN’S THRIFT 
: PROBLEM 


: SUBSCRIBER to the Chicago Journal 
| & of Commerce asks that paper to write 
n editorial on the financial problem of the 
mall-salaried professional man, being led 
pb make the request by the paper’s com- 
na on the wages of highly paid manual 


rorkers. The editor thinks that the letter 


} 
. 


itself makes a perfectly acceptable editorial 
cus of the subject and, therefore, 
prints it as follows on the editorial page, 
Inder the heading ‘The Thrift Problem 
t the White-Collared”’: 


i| 

In the issue of July 23, there appears an 
iditorial stating that the $4,000 brick- 
yer should save $2,500 a year and retire 
n his income in fifteen years. 

| Ishould like very much to have some of 
he statistical experts of the Chicago 
Yournal of Commerce prepare a budget for 
‘he professional man, whose income ranges 
between $3,000 and $4,000 yearly, showing 
ow he can save enough in 100 years to 
pury himself decently when he dies. 

My own ease is undoubtedly typical of 
many; I am a man of thirty-two, trying to 
sstablish some little professional practise 
ind standing, which requires my living in 
t least a quiet, respectable neighborhood, 
aving presentable clothes, maintaining 
i small car for my business purposes, and 
iving my wife at least the rudiments of 
social presentability, including clothing 
hnd church and musical club dues. 

I must carry insurance, and I must oc- 
pasionally be seen out among other men in 
usocial way. I consider these things about 
she minimum I ean do, if | am not to drop 
out of my profession and become a brick- 
ayer or a plasterer. 

I offer the following figures briefly show- 
ng my yearly expenditures—a very modest 
showing, yet one that I feel is typical and 
nay interest others: 

Business overhead not included. 


Baer te (71.00 a MONCH) (<6 shes a wine se edle - $900.00 
EMMETT OR UW. O's sis ilies te els sie cictele sie ls + sleel ees 450.00 
MRENETA LOT CWO es cco) sietens et sheieeteteys elie Le 300.00 


Household expenses (laundry, etc.)...... 250.00 
UE 5 Gath ype SIMIAN. Seon nO ICRC RCD CRORE a ACen) 300.00 
Dues (lodge, church, etc.)...........66. 200.00 
PMMRRTGE SVE CATO icashes. «costes «: sive:ln.le) ote revere ioresel on Sve\(eliens 150.00 
Personal expenses (incl. smoking, etc.)... 100.00 
BEALE re dae 0m tet ot otel ov. Navendl cus: sisal oles ve ds 150.00 


$3,150.00 


I have never yet cleared $4,000 from 
my,business, and have not averaged $3,500. 
From what I know of others in my line, 
either on salaries or in private practises, 
,000 a year is excellent pay, as far as this 
ine of work goes. 

When the long sermons are ail delivered 
by the high priests of thrift and economy, 
there still remains the question of the ir- 
reducible minimum on which the so-called 
‘white-collar man” can exist. Does it 
pay to educate oneself, to marry, to 
attempt to establish and maintain a cul- 
ured American home, to raise children, 
o be an active member of one’s society, 
working for better conditions and relations 
among one’s fellow men, or is it, after all, 
better to admit that these things are of 
no value and, donning overalls and brogans, 
go out to learn a rough trade? It is not 
always possible to do this. And it is 
impossible, I maintain, for the average 
young business or professional man to keep 
his head above water on the present salaries 


peso blished. 
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Wanted for check-raising 


DESCRIPTION 
Age ... . . 26 (looks older) 
Sigh ivasees. cmicoie-ar Duttey tn. 
Weight . eae ee 15 se 
Build’ Ye se wee cee Slender 
Hair . . . chestnut brown (curly) 
Eyes) ee ight gray 
Complexion, yy 1.) + Be sallow 
Occupation . . . . bookkeeper 
Peculiarities . . cigarette smoker, 


nervous, prominent cheek bones, 
receding chin, pointed Roman 
nose, high forehead, nude woman 
tattooed on left arm. 


This man is wanted for! numerous check rais- 
ings. He is intelligent and plausible enough 
to allay any ordinary suspicions. He is at large 
today —police officials warn you of his activi- 


ties. What name is he using? Whose ordinary, 
unsafe check may he alter next? Who knows? 


This is why banks give 
depositors insured checks 


—the only positive protection 


Ordinary unsafe bank checks are an 
irresistible temptation to check raisers. 
Last year more than $50,000,000 
was lost through check frauds alone. 


Thousands of banks today give their depositors 
positive protection against check raisers by provid- 
ing only Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks. 


There are many mechanical devices on the market, 
safety inks and other methods of protecting checks. 
As far as they go they serve a useful purpose in 
deterring amateurs. They often prevent the first 
step on the downward path. 


But Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks not only de- 
ter the green amateur—they scare off the hardened 
professional. For the paper on which they are made 
is the latest word in safety. Should an attempt be 
made to alter one of these checks, either by erasure, 
knife or acid, the paper fairly shrieks the crime. 


Then—each depositor is insured up to the amount 
of $1,000 against fraudulent alteration, with the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. On each 
check, in the corner, appear the reassuring words: 
“TNSURED,” and “Protected by the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc.” The 
moral effect of this positive protection is not lightly 
to be tampered with. The crook will seek the un- 
protected check to play with. 


William J. Burns strongly urges all bank depositors 
to take the precaution of using safety paper. And 
in his book—‘“Stories of Check Raisers—and How 
to Protect Yourself” —he has drawn on his vast ex- 
perience, and offered timely advice which may save 
your bank account from being pilfered some day. 
We have prepared a private edition of this book 
simply as propaganda of education. If you will mail 
the coupon we will gladly send you a copy with 
our compliments. No obligation whatever. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
New York Chicago Denver | Atlanta 


Pay by Check 


You always have a receipt 
for payments. 

You never make a mistake 
jn amount. 


j You can operate your ‘‘bud- 
get’’ more intelligently. 


You always know just what 
your balance is. | 
CAUTION: Always make 
your checks out properly, in 
ink, Use Super-Safety In- | 
sured Bank Checks. Your | 
bank probably supplies 
them. 


Send today for this 
interesting book— 


; Na Ne 


DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Founder of the famous William 
J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., which protects 
bank depositors who use Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks. 


gue he 


i San F isco 
PA eee Tae Mail the coupon—today 
— 
The Bankers Supply Company i 


Your Protection | 
This mark on the corner of your check warns off 
crooks—your surety that the check is protecte 

by Burns, and that $1,000 insurance with the 


5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me. without obli- 
ation, a copy of your private edition of | 
“Stories of Check Raisers— and How to 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., protects | Protect Yourself,’ by William J. Burns. | 
you against check fraud. | lL 
| Nameizeeak -acniteahurstmcen vateasrach sgsey |: 
| Address 5. s:<da scarce <lawinicitin d'a'e.die 8% lestelnn ewe | 
CHD aia /a%.clois.c vajeieteloics SN Se aereule ee usta STEN S 
pe | 
[PYour Bank. 2.2.1 sc0cencsrsteesbensoets gue yt 
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(Please write plainly, use margin if required.) | 
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| The Ba ltonic 


for children 


Lack of strength and vig- 
or in childrenisoftendue 
to a certain food defi- 
ciency which Yeast Foam 
Tablets promptly correct. 
Give these tablets to your 
children and see if there 
isn’t a marked improve- 
ment in their physical 


PR eR 


| condition. This yeast is a 
| pure, wholesome food, 
| palatable and easy totake. 
H Recommended by doctors and 
: sold pels ama everywhere 
Seon 


Mail coupon to L.D.-8-11 ‘ 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Picturesque English 


Besides knowing English words, the next interesting and important thing to learn 


is the source and meaning of our idioms and idiotisms. 


day. We all do. 


You use some of them every 


The largest collection ever attempted of these figures of speech has 
just been published in that wonderfully unique book— 


““A Desk Book of 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 


in English Speech and Literature 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, ae DeELED 
and Leander J. de Bekker 


_This captivating volume will give you spicy 
bits of information about 


11,000 Phrases 


in every-day use in conversation, most of which 
are traced to eminent writers and speakers. 


For instance, it tells you that Roosevelt coined 
the phrases ‘‘fifty-fifty,”’ ‘‘pussyfoot,’’ ‘‘weasel 
words”’ and, did you know that the fox-trot was 
invented by Mr. Fox? 


Do you know the superstition of Adam's 
Apple, and the one about old maids leading apes 
in hell? 


What is considered the gay science? 


Who said ‘‘she’s no chicken?’’ When was-the 
first ‘‘joy ride’’ so called? 


Where do we get: Horse of another color, 
grass widow, a pretty kettle of fish, freeze on to, 
hocus pocus, paint the town, Ananias Club, amen 
corner, hell box, sword of Damocles, calf love, 
to rain cats and dogs, crack of doom, French 
leave, bark up the wrong tree, age of consent, 
bring home the bacon, not built that way, bury 
the hatchet, to purge the Augean stables, ac- 
knowledge the corn, there’s no kick coming, play 


ramo. Cloth. 


506 pages. 


to the gallery, hoodoo, to wear the breeches, ax 
to grind, a wink's as good asa nod, every dog has 
his day, the heel of Achilles, look daggers, all 
there, Ku Klux Klan, ‘lady of the bed-chamber, 
liberty hall, leave in the lurch, marriage bed, a 
peach of a cold, peeping Tom, raise more hogs 
and less hell, seventh heaven, six of one and half 
a dozen of the other, unreconstructed Southerner, 
Welsh rabbit, walking papers, etc. 


Read what the Newspaper Critics say 
about this book 


We know no book better, of its kind and size.— 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Here is a book that mirrors these homely terms of 
which we make daily use without realizing the charm 
with which they are invested as mental images wide 
in application.—San Francisco Examiner. 


An invaluable aid to all concerned with the teaching 
or writing of English speech and literature-—Tacoma 
News Tribune. 


Extraordinary diligence marked the search for the 
idioms and metaphors, the meanings of which are 
not given in the dictionaries —Philadelphia Record. 

So fascinating that one is tempted to read it straight 


through as if it were an absorbing story.—Hartford 
Courant. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


July 26.—France raises the blockade of the 
‘occupied areas, which had been closed 
as a punishment for a bomb explosion 
on a train carrying Belgian soldiers 
home. ‘Ten of the soldiers were killed. 


Premier Poincaré announces that Belgium 
and France find the recent British note 
on reparations unacceptable and that 
they will suggest a new draft. 


Berlin Communists, under pressure of the 
Government, call off the anti-Fascisti 
open-air demonstration called for July 
29. A dispatch from Duesseldorf says 
that food supplies are slowly decreasing, 
and that only a few shopkeepers kept 
open all day. 


July 28.—American and Turkish experts at 
Lausanne reach an agreement whereby 
the United States receives the most 
favored nation treatment in connection 
with the freedom of the Straits for 
merchantmen and warships. ; 

July 29.—The anticipated and iia 
feared Communist uprising in ay paeal 
does not materialize, and the day “ 
off quietly. 


The International Child Welfare Associ ; 
tion, meeting in Geneva, decides te 
create an official central bureau for con= 
trol of moving pictures throughout the 
world and a clearing-house of informa- 
tion from all countries concerning the 
propriety of all films for children. 3 


The Turkish de'egates at Lausanne undaal 
take to assure equitable treatment o 
the Christian populations in Turkey. 


July 30.—The British Government re- 
ceives the French and Belgian replies. 
to the recent British note on repara 
tions. The contents of the note ar 
kept secret at the request of Premier 
Poinearé. d 


July 31.—One hundred are reported killed 
and scores mangled in a collision be- 
tween the Hamburg and Munich express 
and a train standing at the Kreiensen 
station in Berlin. 


‘The bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicati 
liquors to any person under eighteen 
years of age is signed by the King and 
becomes British law. 


DOMESTIC 


July 26.—President Harding receives a 
cordial welcome in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and a message of weleom 
from the Premier of Canada, Macken- 
zie King. It is the first time a President ; 
and the second time that a President 
has set foot on foreign soil. 


The coal-mine operators, meeting with the 
coal-miners at Atlantic City, refuse — 
adopt the ‘‘check-off’” system de 
manded by the miners as a full recog ni 
tion of the union, and the wage confers - 


collapse. 


July 27.—The anthracite wage conference 
at Atlantic City splits on the questior 
of complete recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the sul 
committee negotiating this demand 
adjourns, subject to the eall of the secre 
tary at the request of either side.. 


The Marine transport Henderson, carryiny 
the Presidential party to Seat 
crashes into the destroyer Zeitlin, Nu 
ber 313, ripping a large hole in 
destroyer. The destroyer s 
make port. : 


y 28.—President Harding, while passing 
through Oregon, is stricken with illness, 
reported to be due to ptomaine poison- 
ing, following the eating of crabs. 


| 


y 29.—Instead of going on with his 
schedule, President Harding is put to 
bed in a hotel at San Francisco, and a 
complete rest is ordered by his doctors. 


| 


i 

Ly 30.—Broncho-pneumonia sets in, and 

) the condition of President Harding is 
reported to be very grave. 


y pi —The crisis in President Harding’s 
condition is said to be passed, and his 
irecovery 1s now confidently expected. 


| 

m an address which the President was 
}prevented from making because of his 
jillness, given out for publication, he 
istates that the World Court ‘‘is a step 
in the right direction and will prove an 
jadvance toward international peace, for 
} which the reflective conscience of man- 
i kind is calling.” 


pnator Oscar W. Underwood, of Ala- 
i; bama, announces his candidacy for the 
*Democratic nomination for President. 


Polite but Pointed.—A motorist was 
pt by a policeman for speeding, where- 
on he became angry and called the po- 
pman an ass. After he had paid his 
the magistrate reproved him for what 
had said to the officer. 

Then I mustn’t call a policeman an 
?”? he asked. 

‘Certainly not,” said the magistrate. 
jou must not insult the police.” 

‘But you wouldn’t mind if I call an ass 
policeman, would you?” 

“Why, no, if it gives you any satisfac- 
,’ answered his worship, with a smile 
Che motorist turned to the man who had 
ested him. ‘“Good-day, policeman,”’ 
said, as he left the court.—T%t-Bits 
yndon). 


[he Symptoms.—Little Johnnie, aged 
had beer to church and had displayed 
re than usual interest in the sermon, in 
ich the origin of Hve had been dwelt on 
ome length. 

Jn his return from service, there being 
ssts at dinner, he had also displayed a 
id deal of interest in the eatables, espe- 
lly the pie and cakes. 

ome time afterward, being missed, he 
found sitting quietly in a corner with 
hands prest tightly over his ribs and 
expression of awful anxiety on his face. 
‘Why, what on earth is the matter?” 
ed his mother in alarm. 

‘Mama, I’m afraid I’m going to have 
vife,”’ little Johnnie replied.— T7%t- Bits 
yndon). 


A 


heap at the Price.—‘‘Madam, you lost 
ir thumb in this trolley, accident all right, 
how can you prove it was worth the 
000 you are suing the company for?” 
Judge, it was-the thumb I kept my 
band under.’’—Columbia Record. 


latoons Right!—An Army corporal, 
bsted in Athens, and alleged to have 
rried twelve women, pleaded that they 
e merely platonic affairs. He might 
ost have called them platoonic.— Punch 


ndon). 


anger!—An American doctor has dis- 
ered a drug that makes people tell the 
th. We understand it is illegal to take 
stuff within a three-mile limit of any 


itician.— Punch (London). 
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Ey uh ROOMS 
Wo ) 


No. 988 
Ovalpoint. 
“The pen with 
the velvet 
touch.” 


Send 15c 

for the 12 most 
popular pens in 
the world. 


The Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. Je 
Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Always a FRESH 


Estertrovk 


HARRY FRENCH 


. His Calamity Proved a 
> Blessing—Now Averages 
\ $78.00 a Week 


A TRULY INSPIRING STORY THAT PROVES AGAIN 


SALESMEN ARE 


Harry French, whose picture you see here, was employed 
for 14 years by a mammoth mail order house. He had an 
interesting job—expected to keep it as long as he lived, 
saved a little money every week, was guite happy and 
contented. Then— 

Overnight came the debacle. He, like thousands of 
others, was let go without warning. At the age of 52 after 
14 years of faithful service, he found himself out of work 
in the midst of the worst business depression this country 
had ever known. 

He tried persistently for several months to obtain work, 
but to no avail. It seemed that no one had an opening for 
a capable man of 52, who didn’t look a day over 4o. 
Some months previously Mr. French had bought a Simp- 
son suit and also an overcoat and like most other Simpson 
customers was tremendously impressed and pleased with 
the values. Then one day a Simpson salesman called to 
sell him another suit—and in the course of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. French explained that he was looking for a posi- 
tion. ‘‘Why don’t you do what I’m doing:” said the 
salesman. 

“T've never sold a thing in my life,’’ said French— 
“Don’t know a thing about clothing ’’—** That’s all right,” 
said Mr. Pack, ‘“‘they will teach you.” 

Let Mr. French tell what happened. 

“T had never sold anything in my life, so naturally I found 
the work discouraging at first. ; 
“The first few weeks were hard. But I had made up my 
mind to make good and had been convinced that if I 
would keep showing my goods to as many men as possi- 
ble, I would make good, even if I had but little selling 
ability. I noticed that customers were always impressed 
if they fingered the goods, and knew from my own experi- 
ence as a Simpson customer, if I could make a sale [ would 
be almost certain to get repeat orders. 

“Up to the sixth week, I had scarcely made expenses. 
Then a customer of mine, employed in a responsible posi- 
tion with one of the largest grain brokers in Chicago, got 
his suit. He was so surprised and delighted (you see he 
had always paid big prices for his clothes) that he phoned 
for me to call, introduced me to every man in their employ, 
and gave me the use of his private offce in which to mea- 
sure the men. I got 7 orders that day and in the past year 
have sold about 100 suits to employees of that company. 
“But my hard work was not yet over. The first few 
months, T didn’t average over $30.00 a week. You see I 
was totally unfitted by training and temperament to be a 
salesman. I had to learn the line and train myself to meet 
people, to talk convincingly to strangers. I'm sure that if 
T had not had such remarkable values to offer, I could not 
have made good. F 
“The next five months, I did much better, averaging 
about $60.00 a week. During the last two months, I have 
made as high as $135.00 in one week and over the last two 
months, have averaged $78.00 a week. I am now getting 
a great deal of repeat business from my previous custom- 
ers. As they need new clothes, they re-order from me, 


NOT BORN — THEY ARE MADE. 


and my old customers are constantly referring me to their 
friends. I am confident that my future earnings will be 
very close to $100 a week, and may be considerably in 
excess of that. 
“T now like the work. The things that were hard are now 
easy. I meet strangers without embarrassment. My 
physical health is perfect, out in the open so much of the 
time. I find it a pleasure to call back on old customers— 
it usually means calling on a friend—for I don’t count a 
man a customer unless I also make him a friend. I would 
not go back to the old job even at much more money than 
Inowearn. Another year will establish me so solidiy that 
I can consider myself independent. I feel mighty grateful 
for the opportunity I found with J. B. Simpson, Inc.” 
[Signed] HarrRY FRENCH. 


There is no man on our staff of whom we are prouder than 
Harry French. No man had more difficulties to overcome, 
We're looking for men like him—determined, earnest, sin- 
cere, persistent, courageous men, who don’t know what it 
means to be licked—we want men who believe in serving 
their customers—and pleasing them. Such men can earn 
$50.00 to $150.00 a week and establish a clientele of satis- 
fied customers, that will grow bigger every year. 

Our suits and overcoats tailored to order, choice of any of 
our all-wool fabrics, made in any style at the one flat 
price of $31.50. Every unnecessary expense is squeezed 
out. The quality will surprise you. We number among 
our customers many thousands of prominent men who 
never before paid as little as $31.50 for a suit. 

The ex-governor of a middle west State said: ‘* [ never was 
better pleased. How do you doit?” The fit is guaran- 
teed. The quality is splendid. The price within reach of 
all. You need no experience. We will teach you. Mail 
the coupon or a letter for full information, or call at any 
of ‘the following branch offices— 


Chicago 843 W. Adams Street 
New York 19 W. 34th Street 
Detroit 1550 Broadway 
Milwaukee 114 Grand Avenue 
Minneapolis 1108 Nicollet Ave. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
ee ne ee ee 
J. B. SIMPSON, INC., DEPT. 603, 

831 W. Adams St., 

Chicago, II. : 

Please send me application blank and full information 
about the opportunity you offer salesmen. 
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By-Product.—Experience is what you 
get while you are looking for something 
else.— Toledo Blade. 


Something to Worry About.—‘‘What 
kind of a fellow is that efficiency expert?” 

‘Well, he never enjoys an ocean voyage 
because there is so much salt going to 
waste.”—Dry Goods Economist. 


Able to Walk.—M an—“‘Is New York the 
next stop?” 

PortER—“‘Yes, sah; brush you off, sah?” 

Man—‘‘No, [’ll get off 
myself.” —Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A Convincing Yarn.— 
PrisoneEr—‘‘But I would 
rather tell my own story. 
Don’t you think it would 
be believed?” 

LawyErR—“Yes, that’s 
the trouble; it would 
carry conviction with 
it.’"— New Haven Reg- 
aster. 


Thrills, Anyway.— 
The little book called 
for more than any other, 
according to Haldemann- 
Julius, the publisher of 
five-cent classics, is ‘‘The 
Trial of Socrates,” by 
Plato, of which 1,500,000 
copies have been sold. 
A minister, in a recent 
sermon, saw in this a 
sign of a desire on the 
part of Americans for 
serious and deeper things, 
but a dear hearer remarked that the 
buyecs probably thought it was a detective 
story.— The Christian Register. 


Unconvinced.—OwNER or PROPERTY 
(sternly) —‘‘Don’t you see that notice, 
“Trespassers will be prosecuted’ ?”’ 

Tramp (calmly)—‘‘No, I don’t see it, 
for I can’t read.” 

Owner or Propmerty—‘‘Well, you know 
what it is now, so go.”’ 

Tramp—‘‘Hexeuse me, mister, but I 
don’t know what it is. I’ve only got yer 
bare word for it, and you’re a puffect 
stranger to me. For what I know to the 
contrary, the notice may be, ‘New milk 
sold ’ere,’ or ‘Apples tuppence a pound,’ or 
‘Welkim, weary wanderer.’ ’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


Simplified Art—A certain painter is 
confined in an asylum. To persons who 
visit him he says: 

“Look at this; it is my latest master- 
piece.” 

They look, and see nothing but an ex- 
panse of bare canvas. They ask: 

“What does that represent?” 

“That? Why, that represents the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea.” 

“Beg pardon, but where is the sea?” 

“Tt has been driven back.” 

“And where are the Israelites?” 

“They have crossed over.” 

“And the Egyptians?” 

“Will be here directly. That’s the sort 
of painting I like—simple and unpreten- 

tious.”—Art Record. 


Food for Thought——Hrr—‘‘Don’t you 
think Gorma Nish is just thrilling in ‘Wild 
Oats” 

Him—“Yeh. 
Boston Beanpet. 


That’s her best cereal.’”— 


Necessity Helps Invention.—Mr. Wyvp— 
“T don’t know where women acquired their 
extravagance in dress—Eve wasn’t like 
that, you know.” 

Mrs. Wyre—‘‘Of course not—there was 
only one man in the world and she had 
him.” —Life. 
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HARVESTING MEXICAN JUMPING-BEANS NEAR CHAPULTEPEC 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Higher the Lower.— Uncie Trp:— 
“An’ ’ow are you gettin’ along at school 
now, Ted? What are yer learnin’?”’ 

Trp—‘‘Not too bad, Uncle. I’m‘learn- 
ing reading, writing, sums and things. 
Oh, yes, and-religion, too.” 

Uncie Tep—‘‘Gracious! Religion?” 

Trp—‘‘Yes, but different from Joe’s. 
I’m taught that we all come from Adam. 
Joe’s in a higher class, and he’s taught we 
all come from monkeys.”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Not Overcrowded.—It seemed thai 
when Rastus and Sam died they took 
different routes, so when the latter 
got to heaven he called Rastus on the 
phone. 

“Rastus,”’ he said, “how yo’ like it down 
thar?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here is some place,” 
replied Rastus. ‘All we have to do is to 
wear a red suit wid horns, an’ ebery now 
an’ den shovel some coal on de fire. We 
don’t work no more dan two hours out ob 
de twenty-four down here. But, tell me, 
Sam, how is it with you up yonder?” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up at fo’ 
o'clock in de mawnin’ an gathah in de 
stahs; den we has to haul in de moon and 
hang out de sun. Den we has ter roll de 
clouds aroun’ all day long.’ 

“But, Sam, how comes it yo’ has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s kin’ 
o’ short of help up here.”— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Busy Sister —‘‘And how is your litt] 
baby sister, Ronald?” asked the viear 
who was making a call. 

“Oh, she’s only fairly well, thanks. Yo) 
see, she’s just hatching her teeth.”—T), 
Brisbane Mail. 


Indefinitely Postponed.—“‘Johnny,”’ sair 
his aunt, “did you enjoy the book I sen 
you on your birthday?” 

“H’ain’t looked at it yet.” 

“Why, how is that?” 


“’Causé ma said I’d have to wash m: 
hands when I read it.”— 
Canadian Paper, quote: 
by Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Malaprop Dis 
covers Vitamines. 
Hostress—‘‘ May we serv’ 
you to another helping?’ 

Mrs. Maraprop— 
“Why, I believe yor 
may. That food seem: 
very nutritious. [t fairl: 
teems with pantomimes. | 
—Christian Register. 


& 


Hard Quesneae! 
“Carry yer. bag, sir?” 
said an eager urchin a F 
man on 42nd Street, huri 
rying toward the Grane 
Central Station. 

“No, thanks!’ repliee 
the man shortly. 

“Vl carry it all % 
way for a dime,” p 
sisted the lad. ‘ 

“IT tell yeu I don 
want it carried!’’ retorted the man. 

“Don’t yer?” 

“No; F don’t!?? a 

“Then what are you carrying it for?” 
The Continent. aoe i 


Making It Easy.—Prerry Girt (who ha: 
been taken half a mile beyond her des 
tion)}—“‘It’s really too bad; I told you ¥ 
I got in where I wished to be set down.’ 

Bus Conpucror—Well, miss, I let 
get out as soon as ever I could find 
my heart to part with you.”—Tit 
(London). & 


vi 


Some Definitions 

“Two or three” always means at lea 
three, or three and upwards. ‘One 
two” seldom if ever means. one. 
a minute’? means anywhere from five 
fifty minutes. 

“That reminds me of a story’ me 
“Now you keep quiet while I tell 
joke.” : 

“T hold no brief for’? means, “I am no 
going to defend—” : 

“While I do not wish to appear criti 
means, “But I am going to have my s 
out anyhow.” . 4 

“Of course it’s no business of mit 
means, “I am simply devoured with - 
osity.”’ 

“My conduct calls for no apology. 
needs no explanation” is the usual 
duction for an apology or an ext 

“No one could possibly have mi 
my meaning” is what we say when 
one has mistaken it.—The B. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S  - 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
‘ords for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
tandard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


veaders wil! please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


ew. L. M.,” Manistigul, Mich.—(1) In hi; 
nine Bergson belongs to the idealistic school, 
d he maintains that life ean be accounted for 
. on the hypothesis of a mysterious supercon- 
iousness. In man alone is consciousness able 
/ overcome the limitations imposed by matter, 
id this fact not only explains the essential free- 
om. of the human mind, but also gives ground for 
| scientific basis of belief in immortality. He 
poses materialistic philosophy and certain 
rms of the theory of evolution, avoiding the 
»gueness of extreme idealism of the older type. 
)) The Binet test consists of submitting a child or 
i adolescent to a mental examination by asking 
m a series of questions graded according to the 
itelligence of normal children at different ages; 
rcording to the answers given the subject is 
jaded as normal, backward, a moron, an im- 
pcile, or an idiot. (8) According to the New 
landard Dictionary, futurism is a secession in 
it, music, and literature, originating in Italy in 
910, and aiming at originality, intensity, and 
ree unhampered by tradition. A futurist is 
person of expectant temperament who lives in 
.e future rather than in the present. Jn theol- 
wy, one who believes that certain Biblical 
‘ophecies are yet to be accomplished with special 
erence to the Book of Revelation. Futurists 
art repudiate the representation of facts and 
e static conditions of nature. They claim the 
ht to be taken seriously, whether the conclu- 
ms drawn from their amazing picture-puzzles 
id from their bewildering manifestoes and printed 
planations be accepted or not. 


“J. T. C.,’’ Newton Upper Falls, Mass.—‘t An 
icurean meal’’ is one that caters to daintiness 
| appetite, while ‘‘a hygienic meal’’ is one that is 
holesome and promotive of health. 


“T. C.,”” New York City.—‘‘A friend insists 
iat there should be 49 stars in the flag of the 
mited States. Is he correct? Is the District 
Columbia a State?”’ 

The flag should contain a star for every State 
the Union, and as there are but 48 States— 
rizona was the latest to be admitted, February 
, 1912—tthere should be 48 stars in the flag. 
he District of Columbia is a Federal district not 
State. 


“EH. D. S.,’’? New York City.—‘‘ Somewhere 
ently I saw a statement to the effect that 
eorge Washington was not the first President of 
e United States. The article said, as I recall, 
iat he was the first President under the Consti- 
ition, but that two Presidents preceded him, 
spite of the fact that this was generally not 
nown and not even mentioned in our school text- 
d0ks. 

“‘Ts there any truth in the statement, and if so, 
ho were the gentlemen?”’ 

Any claim that George Washington was not the 
“st President of the United States has no founda- 
on in fact. 

The United States as a nation was constituted 
the immediate moment that the Constitution 
* the United States went into effect, March 4, 
89. The first Federal Administration of the 
nited States of North America was inaugurated 
(arch 4, 1789, and ended March 3, 1793. The 
vat of the Government was New York in 1789 
hd Philadelphia from December 6, 1790. George 
Vashington was resident and John Adams, 


} 

i President of the United States is based no 
Pot on a confusion of the first Continental 
longress of the Colonies which met at Carpenter's 


all, Philadelphia, Monday, September 5, 1774, 


he first Federal Administration referred to above. 


“BF, G.,”’ Martinsville, Va.—A liaison officer 
a special officer who maintains unity of action 
etween distant fighting forces. 


“3_N, P.,”’ London, O.—‘‘Is dole the proper 
sterit for the verb deal when used in connection 

hh cards? For example, ‘Who dole those 
4 rds? yo? c 


Yo, dealt is the correct word to use. 


6 which Peyton Randolph was president, with ~ 
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Sak 4 

Dadt sues shout air | 4 
Bont borrow 
tire guage 


“Lucky I tested those tires 


—we’re not stopping again until sundown” 


When these motorists stopped for oil and gas- 
oline at mid-day, it never occurred to them that 
they might need air too. 


But fortunately, they saw thesign that suggested 
testing their tires with a pressure gauge—and so, 
instead of going on their way without enough 


== 


Hy} ab 
Siule 
air, they hooked up to the air line, and perhaps 169 
saved a set of tires. <<? 
Bes 
Not enough air in a tire allows the casing to flex os 
and bend as though extra weight had been added Pom 
to the car. This is bad enough in the case of | os 
average daily driving, but during the sustained, a 
hard driving of a tour, it may prove disastrous by Xs 
to a good tire in a half day’s run. ans 
aes 
Use your own Schrader Gauge gi 
Hl] 


Don’t depend upon borrowing a gauge. Don’t 
let your tires go until you have occasion to visit . 
a service station. The sensible precaution is to 
have your own Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge, 
carry it with you in your car all the time, and 
use it regularly. 


You can buy a Schrader Universal Tire Pres- 


sure Gauge at every motor accessory shop, garage Special typegauge 

, for disc and wire 
or hardware store. It is an accurate gauge and wheels, and, 
will last for years—made by the same people wherls wit 
who make Schrader Universal Valves and Valve oawerdeeaa 
Insides, standard tire equipment. Price $1.25 $1.75 (in Canada 
(in Canada $1.50). $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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" The Outward Symbol of Inward Quality 


Do not think of the motor under water as 
simply an advertising stunt. 


It has a deeper meaning. 


It is the outward symbol of inward 
quality. . It tells in-a few seconds a story 
of the Lincoln Motor which would other- 
wise be revealed only by many years of 
service. 


How can you, as a motor buyer, know 
for instance, that the insulating varnish 
developed by Lincoln is used by no other 
manufacturer—that it covers coils and 
windings with a protective coating 
through which the electric current cannot 


penetrate even when the windings are 
soaked in water? 

Here is a thing that cannot be seen in 
the finished motor. 

This vital insulating work could be 
done in the usual way, at a saving of at 
least 90% and for a while, no one would 
be the wiser. 

Yet it is the secret of the long lifeos 
Lincoln Motors and their well-known 
ability to stand up under moisture, dust 
and fumes. 

The motor under water is the visible 
evidence of this hidden quality. 


“Link Up ti chai ae 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY cf 
General Offices and Factory 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto— Montreal 


Branch Offices: 


Branch Offices: 


Manufacturers also of the famous 


New York City i Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Lj N (e@) LN W Ee LID fe R Philadelphia 
Cincinnati PTE FSO FTES Boston 

Chicago European Representatives Charlotte, N.C. 
Detroit Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., London Minneapolis 


